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WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW 
“SKETCH BOOK.” 


Tales of the Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. 
2 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 


Wasuinoton Irvine is decidedly the first 
English prose-writer of the day. ‘To false, 
narrow-minded, national pride, this convic- 
tion may be unwelcome; but no less certain 
it is, and unwillingly though it may be al- 
lowed, allowed sit must be. What a tan- 
talizing consideration, that a state quar- 
rel about the tax on a pound of tea, anda 
state quarrel, too, in which we had no voice, 
should have cancelled for ever our compa- 
triotism with such a genius as this, and fixed 
to one of the choicest pillars of our litera- 
ture, the standard of a foreign rival, nation ! 
Why, when they separated the growing off- 
spring from the mother land, could they not 
take from them the language as well as the 
name of Englishmen, and so save us from 
the reproach of this anomaly? Such might 
be the “* whim-whams” of a churlish, nar- 
row-minded worthy, but to the liberal man, 
proud of his mother-tongue, and no less 
proud of his brother flesh, how glorious the 
bright bond of union, the imperishable link 
of fame which thus unites the father-land 
with the offspring colony! Emulation, fair 
and above board, is all we would run coun- 
ter to such renown; and the liberal, good- 
natured manner in which Mr. Irving inva- 
riably treats of his ancestral territory, must 
remove the possibility of unkind rivalry, or 
illiberal opposition. 

England boasts many great names in her 
literary annals, and a mighty host of good 
men and true now flock under the standard 
of genius within this one little island. Not 
a few of these are pre-eminent in their 
several lines; some for poetic fervour; some 
for beautiful imagery; some for elegance, 
others for strength and nervousness, of lan- 
guage; some are admirable for their concep- 
tion and originality of material ; some for the 
exquisite polish of their working-up; some 
in history; some in fable; some in epic, 


and others in essay, claim the palm of 


excellence; but in none are each and all 
of these qualifications so eminently united 
ag in Washington Irving. There is onl 

one writer of British origin and growth that 
might stand upon an equal ground with the 
author of “The Sketch Book,” and in this 
writer there is such an originality of style 
as in no way to interfere with the reputa- 
tion of another,—and that name is Scott. 
In his line, who can hope to equal him ?— 
yet his line was limited, and if since extend- 
ed, extended in itself, by its own resources 

















and the genius of the magician of the 
north. Scott, when he walked out of his 
line, lost his footing, and had the good sense 
to relinquish history for his legitimate field, 
—romance; while, on the other hand, 
Irving, with all his beautiful essays, and 
tales, and poetic flow of words, is as great 
in biography as in fiction. But we are 
becoming tedious, and our readers are 
anxious to taste for themselves of the last 
produuction of this admirable writer.— 
It is not yet published, so they cannot 
have it in their hands for a day or two; 
such passages, however, as have been al- 
lowed to transpire, they will be glad to 
receive, and it is with pleasure we transcribe 
them to our columns. As the title implies, 
these are eastern stories,—fairy, flowery, 
splendid, and luxuriant in their subjects and 
details, and affording, therefore, ample scope 
for the genius of Geoffrey Crayon. The 
passages we extract relate the principal ad- 
ventures in the story of the three daughters 
of Mohamed the Left-handed, who being 
come to a marriageable age, are about to 
be conveyed to a tower of the Alhambra, 
to live under the eye of their father :— 

“ About three years had elapsed since 
Mohamed had beheld his daughters; and 
he could scarcely credit his eyes at the won- 





derful change which that small space of 


time had made in their appearance. Dur- 
ing the interval they had passed that won- 
drous boundary line in female life whieh 
separates the crude, uninformed, and 
thoughtless girl from the blooming, blush- 
ing, meditative woman. It is like passing 


from the flat, bleak, uninteresting plains of 


La Mancha to the voluptuous valleys and 
swelling hills of Andalusia. Zayda was 
tall and finely-formed, with a lofty demea- 
nour and a penetrating eye. She entered 
with a stately and decided step, and made a 
profound reverence to Mohamed, treating 
him more as her sovereign than her father. 
Zorayda was of the middle height, with an 
alluring look and swimming gait, and a 
sparkling beauty, heightened by the assist- 
ance of the toilette. She approached her 
father with a smile, kissed his hand, and sa- 
luted him with several stanzas from a popu- 
lar Arabian poct, with which the monarch 
was delighted. Zovrahayda‘was shy and ti- 
mid, smaller than her sisters, and with a 
beauty of that tender beseeching kind, 
which looks for fondness and protection. 
She was little fitted to command, like her 
elder sister, or to dazzle like the second; 
but was rather formed tocreep to the bosom 
of manly affection, to nestle within it, and 
be content. She drew near her father with 
a timid and almost faltering step, and would 
have taken his hand to kiss, but on looking 





up into his face, and seeing it beaming with 
a paternal smile, the tenderness of her na- 
ture broke forth, and she threw herself 
upon his neck. 

“ Mohamed the Left-handed surveyed his 
blooming daughters with mingled pride and 
perplexity; for while he exulted in their 
charms, he bethought himself of the predie- 
tion of the astrologers. ‘Three daughters ! 
three daughters!’ muttered he repeatedly 
to himself, ‘and all of a marriageable age! 
Here's tempting Hesperian fruit, that re- 
quires a dragon watch!’ He prepared for 
his return to Granada, by sending heralds 
before him, commanding every one to keep 
out of the road by which he was to pass, 
and that all doors and windows should be 
closed at the approach of the princesses. 
This done, he set forth, escorted by a troop 
of black horsemen, of hideous aspect, and 
clad in shining armour. The princesses 
rode beside the king, closely veiled, on beau- 
tiful white palfreys, with velvet caparisons, 
embroidered fwith gold, and sweeping the 
ground: the bits and stirrups were of gold, 
and the silken bridles adorned with pearls 
and precious stones. The palfreys were cc- 
vered with little silver bells, that made the 
most musical tinkling a3 they ambled gently 
along. Woe to the unlucky wight, how- 
ever, who lingered in the way when he 
heard the tinkling of these bells—the guards 
were ordered to cut him down without 
merey. 

“ ‘The cavalcade was drawing near to Gra- 
nada, when it overtook, on the banks of the 
river Xenil, a small body of Moorish  sel- 
diers with a convoy of prisoners. It was 
too late for the soldiers to get out of the 
way, so they threw themselves on their 
faces on the earth, ordering their eaptives 
to do the like. Among the prisoners were 
the three identical cavaliers whom the prin- 
cesses had seen from the pavilion, ‘They 
either did not understand, or were too 
haughty to obey the order, and remained 
standing and gazing upon the cavalcade as 
it approached. ‘The ire of the monarch was 
kindled at this flagrant defiance of his or- 
ders. Drawing his cimeter, and pressing 
forward, he was about to deal a left-handed 
blow, that would have been fatal to, at least, 
one of the gazers, when the princesses 
crowded round him, and implored inerey 
for the prisoners; even the timid Zorahayda 
forgot her shyness, and became eloquent in 
their behalf. Mohamed paused, with up- 
lifted cimeter, when the captain of the guard 
threw himself at his feet. ‘Let not your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘do a deed that may 
cause great scandal throughout the king- 
dom. ‘These are three brave and noble 
Spanish knights, who have been taken in 
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battle, fighting like lions ; they are of high 
birth, and may bring great ransoms.’ 
‘Enough! ’ said the king, ‘ | will spare their 
lives, but punish their audacity—let them 
be taken to the Vermilion Towers and put 
to hard labour.’ 

“ Mohamed was making one of his usual 
left-handed blunders. In the tumult and 
agitation of this blustering scene, the veils 
of the three princesses had been thrown 
back, and the radiance of their beauty re- 
vealed; and in prolonging the parley, the 
king had given that beauty time to have its 
full effect. In those days people fell in 
love much more suddenly than at present, 
as all ancient stories make manifest: it is 
not a matter of wonder, therefore, that the 
hearts of the three cavaliers were completely 
captured ; especially as gratitude was added 
to their admiration; it is a little singular, 
however, though no less certain, that each 
of them was enraptured with a several 
beauty. As to the princesses, they were 
more than ever struck with the noble de- 
meanour of the captives, and cherished in 
their breasts all that they had heard of their 
valour and noble lineage. The cavalcade 
resumed its march; the three princesses 
rode pensively along on their tinkling pal- 
freys, now and then stealing a glance behind 
in search of the Christian captives, and the 
latter were conducted to their allotted pri- 
son in the Vermilion Towers. 

“The residence provided for the prin- 
cesses was one of the most dainty that fancy 
could devise. It was in a tower somewhat 
apart from the main palace of the Alhambra, 
though connected with it by the main wall 
that encircled the whole summit of the hill. 
On one side it looked into the interior of 
the fortress, and had, at its foot, a small gar- 
den filled with the rarest flowers. On the 
other side it overlooked a deep embowered 
ravine, that separated the grounds of the 
Alhambra from those of the Generalife. 
The interior of the tower was divided into 
sinall fairy apartments, beautifully orna- 
mented in the light Arabian style, surround- 
ing a lofty hall, the vaulted roof of which 
rose almost to the summit of the tower. 
The walls and ceiling of the hall were 
adorned with arabesque and_ fret-work, 
sparkling with gold and with brilliant pen- 
cilling. In the centre of the marble pave- 
ment was an alabaster fountain, set round 
with aromatic shrubs and flowers, and throw 
ing up a jet of water that cooled the whole 
edifice, and had a lulling sound. Round 
the hall were suspended cages of gold and 
silver wire, containing singing birds of the 
finest plumage or sweetest note. 

“The princesses had been represented as 
always cheerful when in the castle of Salo- 
brina; the king had expected to sce them 
enraptured with the Alhambra. ‘To his sur- 
prise, however, they began to pine, and 
grow melancholy, and dissatisfied with every 
thing around them. The flowers yielded 
them no fragrance, the song of the nightin- 
gale disturbed their night’s rest, and they 
were out of all patience with the alabaster 
fountain with its eternal droop-drop and 
persian, from morning till night, and 
rom night till morning. The king, who 


jects to interest them.’ 














was somewhat of a testy, tyrannical dispo-' 
sition, took this at first in high dudgeon ; 
but he reflected that his daughters had ar- 
rived at an age when the female mind ex- 
pands and its desires augment; ‘they are 
no longer children,’ said he to himself, ‘ they 
ave women grown, and require suitable ob- 


fle put in requisi- 
tion, therefore, all the dress- makers, and the 


jewellers, and the artificers in gold and sil- 


ver throughout the zacatin of Granada, and 
the princesses were overwhelmed with robes 
of silk, and of tissue, and of brocade, and 
‘rachemere shawls, and necklaces of pearls 
and diamonds, and rings, and bracelets, and 
anklets, and all manner of precious things. 
All, however, was of no avail; the prin- 
cesses continued pale and languid in the 
midst of their finery, and looked like three 
blighted rose-buds drooping from one stalk. 

“The king was at his wit’s end. He 
had in general a laudable confidence in his 
own judgment, and never took advice. The 
whims and caprices of three marriageable 
damsels, however, are sufficient, said he, to 
puzzle the shrewdest head. So, for once in 
his life, he called in the aid of counsel. 
The person to whom he applied was the ex- 
perienced duenna. ‘ Cadiga,’ said the king, 
‘IT know you to be one of the most discreet 
women in the whole world, as well as one 
of the most trustworthy ; for these reasons 
[ have always continued you about the per- 
sons of my daughters. Fathers cannot be 
too wary in whom they repose such confi- 
dence ; Tnow wish you to find out the secret 
malady that is preying upon the princesses, 
and to devise some means of restoring them 
to health and cheerfulness.’ 

* Cadiga promised implicit obedience. 
In fact she knew more of the malady of 
the princesses than they did themselves. 
Shutting herself up with them, however, she 
endeavoured to insinuate herself into their 
confidenee. ‘My dear children, what is 
the reason you are so dismal and down- 
cast, in so beautiful a place, where you 
have every thing that heart can wish?’ 
The princesses looked vacantly round the 
apartment and sighed. ¢ What more, then, 
would you have? Shall T get you the won- 
derful parrot that talks all languages and is 
the delight of Granada?’ ‘ Odious !’ ex- 
claimed the Princess Zayda. ‘A_ horrid, 
screaming bird, that chatters words without 
ideas: one must be without brains to tele- 
rate such a pest.’ ‘Shall I send for a 
monkey from the rock of Gibraltar, to di- 
vert you with his antics?’ ‘A monkey! 
faugh!’ cried Zorayda; ‘the detestable 
mimic of man. I hate the nauseous ani- 
mal.’ * What say you to the famous black 
singer Casem, from the royal harem, in 
Moroceo. ‘They say he has a voice as fine 
as awoman’s.’ ‘I am terrified at the sight 
of these black slaves,’ said the delicate 
Zorahayda; ‘beside, I have lost all re- 
lish for music.” ‘Ah! my child, you 
would not say so,’ replied the old woman, 
slyly, ‘had you heard the music I heard 
last evening, from the three Spanish cava- 
liers whom we met on our journey. But, 
bless me, children! what is the matter that 





you blush so, and are in such a flutter ?’ 








‘Nothing, nothing, good mother; pray pro- 
ceed.’ ‘Well; as I was passing by the 
Vermilion Towers last evening, | saw the 
three cavaliers resting after their day’s la- 
bour. One was playing on the guitar, so 
gracefully, and the others sung by turns; 
and they did it in such style, that the very 
guards seemed like statues, or men en- 
chanted. Allah, forgive me! I could not 
help being moved at hearing the songs of 
my native country. And then to see three 
such noble and handsome youths in chains 
and slavery!’ Here the kind-hearted old 
woman could not restrain her tears. ‘ Per- 
haps, mother, you could manage to procure 
us a sight of these cavaliers,’ said Zayda. 
‘T think,’ said Zorayda, ‘a little music 
would be quite reviving.’ The timid Zora~ 
hayda said nothing, but threw her arms 
round the neck of Cadiga. ‘ Mercy on me!’ 
exclaimed the discreet old woman; ‘ what 
are you talking of, my children? Your fa- 
ther would be the death of us all if he heard 
of such a thing. To be sure, these cavaliers 
are evidently well-bred, and high-minded 
youths; but what of that? they are the 
enemies of our faith, and you must not even 
think of them but with abhorrence.’ 

At length, however, she yields to their 
entreaties and secks to gratify their wishes : 

“ The Christian captives, confined in the 
Vermilion Towers, were under the charge 
of a big-whiskered, broad-shouldered rene- 
gado, called Hussein Baba, who was reputed 
to have a most itching palm. She went to 
him privately, and slipping a broad piece 
of gold into his hand, ‘ Hussein Baba,’ said 
she ; ‘my mistresses, the three princesses, 
who are shut up in the tower, and in sad 
want of amusement, have heard of the 
musical talents of the three Spanish cava- 
liers, and are desious of having a specimen 
of their skill. I am sure you are too kind 
hearted to refuse them so innocent a grati- 
fication.” ‘What! and to have my head 
set grinning over the gate of my own tower! 
for that would be the reward, if the king 
should discover it.’ ‘No danger of any 
thing of the kind; the affair may be 
managed so that the whim of the prin- 
cesses may be gratified, and their father 
be never the wiser. You know the deep 
‘avine outside of the walls that passes im- 
mediately below the tower. Put the three 
Christians to work there, and at the inter- 
vals of their labour let them play and sing, 
as if for their own recreation. In this way 
the princesses will be able to hear them 
from the windows of the tower, and you 
may be sure of their paying well for your 
compliance.’ 

“ As the good old woman concluded her 
harangue, she kindly pressed the rough 
hand of the renegado, and left within it 
another piece of gold. Her eloquence was 
irresistible. ‘The very next day the three 
cavaliers were put to work in the ravine. 
During the noontide heat, when their fellow- 
labourers were sleeping in the shade, and 
the guard nodding drowsily at his post, they 
seated themselves among the herbage at 
the foot of the tower, and sang a Spanish 
roundelay to the accompaniment of the 
guitar. ‘The glen was deep, the tower was 
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high, but their voices rose distinctly in the 
stillness of the summer noon. The prin- 
cesses listened from their 
had been taught the Spanish awn ge 4 
their duenna—and were moved by the ten- 
derness of the song. : ° ° 

“ When it was finished, the princesses 
remained silent for a time; at length Zo- 
rayda took up a lute, and with a sweet, 
though faint and trembling voice, warbled 
alittle Arabian air, the burden of which 





was, ‘The rose is concealed among her 
leaves, but she listens with delight to the 


song of the nightingale.’ 

“ From this time forward the cavaliers 
worked almost daily in the ravine. ‘The 
considerate Hussein Baba became more and 
more indulgent, and daily more prone to 
sleep at his post. For some time a vague 
intercourse was kept up by popular songs 
and romances, which, in some measure, re- 
sponded to cach other, and breathed the 
feelings of the parties. By degrees, the 
princesses showed themselves at the balco- 
ny, when they could do so without being 
perceived by the guards. They conversed 
with the cavaliers also by means of flowers, 
with the symbolical language of which they 
were mutually acquainted. ‘The ditliculties 
of their intercourse added to its charms, 
and strengthened the passion they had so 
singularly coneeived ; for love delights to 
struggle with difficulties, and thrives the 
most hardily on the scantiest soil. ‘The 


change effected in the looks and spirits of 


the princesses by this secret intercourse sur- 
prised and gratified the left-handed king; 
but no one was more elated than the dis- 
creet Cadiga, who considered it all owing 
to her able management. 

“ At length there was an interruption in 
this telegraphic correspondence—for several 
days the cavaliers ceased to make their ap- 
pearance in the glen. The three beautiful 

rincesses looked out fromm the tower in vain. 
* vain they strete hed their swan-like necks 
from the balcony; in vain they sang like 
captive sidateaaes in their cage: nothing 
was to be seen of their Christian lovers— 
not a note responded from the groves. ‘The 
discreet Cadiga sallied forth in quest of in- 
telligence, and soon returned with a face 
full of trouble. ‘ Ah, my children!’ cried 
she, ‘I saw what all this would come to; 
but you would have your way; you m: Ly 
now hang up your lutes on the willows 
The Spanish cavaliers are now ransomed by 
their families; they are down in Granada, 
and preparing to return to their native 
country.’ ‘The three beautiful princesses 
were in despair at the tidings. The fair 
Zayda was indignant at the slight put upon 
them, 1 in thus being deserted w ithout a& part- 
ing word, Zorayda wrung her hands and 
cried, and looked in the glass, and wiped 
away her tears, and cried afresh. The gen- 
tle Zorahay da leaned over the balcony and 
wept in silence; and her tears fell drop by 
drop among the flowers of the bank where 
the faithless cavaliers had so often been 
seated.” 

One morning the discreet Cadiga enters 
the apartment, greatly ruffled at something 
that has occurred :— 





“ «Why what has happened, good Cadi- 


ga?’ exclaimed the princesses in breathless 


yjanxiety. * What has happened?’ ¢ Trea- 
son has happened; or what is almost as 
bad, treason has been proposed, and to me, 
the faithfullest of subjects, the trustiest of 
duennas! Yes, my children, the Spanish 
cavaliers have dared to tamper with me, 
that [ should persuade you to fly with them 
to Cordova, and become their wives !’ Here 
the excellent “old woman covered her face 
with her hands, and gave way to a violent 
burst of grief f and indign: ition. ‘The three 
beautiful princesses turned pale and red, 
pale and red, and trembled, and looked 
down, and east shy looks at each other, but 
said nothing. Meantime the old woman sat 
rocking backward and forward violent 
agitation, and now and then breaking out 
into exclamations— That ever I should live 
to be so insulted!—I!, the 
servants !’ 

At length the oldest princess, who had 


most spirit, and always took the lead, ap- 
proached her, aad layi ing her hand upon 
her shoulder, ‘ Well, mother,’ said she, 


‘supposing we were willing to fly with these 


Christian cavaliers, is such a thing possi- 
ble?’ ‘The good old woman paused sud- 


denly in her grief, and looking up, © Possi- 
ble!’ echoed she : ; ‘to be sure it is possible. 
Have not the ec: walters already bribed Hus- 
sein Baba, the renegado captain of the 
guard, and arranged the whole plan? But, 
then, to think of deceiving your father- 

your father, who has place «l such confidence 
in me!’ Here the worthy woman gave 
way to a fresh burst of grief, and began 
again to rock backward and forw: ard, and 
to wring her hands. * Bat our father has 
never placed any confidence in us,’ said the 
eldest princess; ‘ but has trusted to bolts 
and bars, and scoala us as captives.’ * Why, 
that is true enough,’ replied the old woman, 
again pausing in her grief; * he has indeed 
treated you most unreasonably; ke eping 
you shut up here, to waste your bloom in a 
moping old tower, like roses left to wither 
in a flower-jar. But, then, to fly from your 
native land!’ ¢ And is not the land we fly 
to the native land of our mother, where we 
shall live in freedom? And shall we not 
each have a youthful husband in exchange 
for a severe old father?’ «W hy, that again 
is all very true ; and your father, I must 
confe ‘SS, is rather tyrannic: al. But what, 
then, ’ relapsing into her grief, ‘ would you 
leave me behind to bear the brunt of his 


vengeance?’ ‘ By no means, my good 
Cadiga; cannot you fly with us?’ ‘ Very 


true, my child ; and to tell the truth, when 
I talked the matter over with Hussein Baba, 
he promised to take care of me, if [ would 
accompany you in your flight.” ” 

The next is a passage of exquisite delicacy 
and prettiness :— 

* The appointed night arrived. The tower 
of the princesses had been locked up as 
usual, and the Alhambra was buried in deep 
“i ‘ep. ‘Towards midnight, the discreet 

Cadi: t listened from a bale ony of a window 
that looked into the garden: Hussein Baba, 
the renegado, was alre ady below, and gave 
the appointed signal. The duenna fastened 


faithfullest of 





the end of a ladder of ropes to the balcony, 
lowered it into the garden, and descended. 
The two eldest princesses followed her with 
beating hearts ; but when it came to the 
turn of the youngest princess, Zorahayda, 
she hesitated and trembled. Several times 
she ventured a delicate little foot upon the 
ladder, and as often drew it back, while her 
poor little heart fluttered more and more the 
longer she delayed. She cast a wistful look 
back into the silken chamber,—she had 
lived in it, to be sure, like a bird in a cage; 
but within it she was secure. Who could 
tell what dangers might beset her, should 
she flutter forth into the wide world?) Now 
she bethought her of her gallant Christian 
lover, and her little foot was instantly upon 
the ladder; and anon she thought of her 
father, and shrank back. But fruitless is 
the attempt to describe the conflict in the 
bosom of one so young and tender, and 
loving, but so timid, and so ignorant of the 
world. In vain her sisters implored, the 
duenna scolded, and the renegado_blas- 
phemed be neath the baleony; the gentle 
little Moorish maid stood ‘doubting and 
wavering on the verge of clopement,— 
tempted by the sweetness of its sin, but 
terrified at its perils. Every moment in- 
creased the danger of discovery. A distant 
tramp was he¢ wd. ‘The p atrols are walking 
the rounds,’ cried the renegado; ‘if we 
linger, we perish. Princess, descend in- 
» | Seantty, or we leave you.’ Zorahayda was 
for a moment in fearful agité ition; then 
loosening the ladder of ropes, with despe- 
rate resolution, she flung it from the bal- 
cony. ‘It is decided!’ cried she; ‘ flight 
is now out of my power! Allah guide and 
bless ye, my dear sisters!’ ‘The two eldest 
princesses were shocked at the thoughts of 
leaving her behind, and would fain have 
lingered, but the patrol was advancing, the 
renegado was furious, and they were hur- 
ried away to the subterraneous passage.” 
We have not room for the description of 
the flight, which is bold and romantic, but 
must wind up with a final notice of the 
stay-at-home heroine, Zorahayda, We. : 
“What further became of the dine asad 
Cadiga, the legend does not mention ; cer- 
tain it is that she evineed her discretion in 
never venturing within the reach of Mo- 
hamed the Lett-handed. Almost as little 
is known of the conduct of that sagacious 
monarch when he discovered the escape of 
his daughters, and the deceit practised upon 
him by the most faithful of servants. It 
was the only instance in which he had 
called in the aid of counsel, and he was 
never afterwards known to be guilty of ; 
similar weakness. Ile took good pail 
however, to guard his remaining daughter, 
who had no disposition to elope; it is thought, 
indeed, that she secretly repented having 
remained behind. Now and then she was 
geen leaning on the battlements of the 
tower, and looking mournfully towards the 
mountains in the direction of C ‘ordova; and 
sometimes the notes of her lute were heard 
accompanying plaintive ditties, in which she 
was said tolament the loss of her sisters and 
her lover, and to bewail her solitary life. 
She died young, and, according to popular 
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rumour, was buried in a vault beneath the 
tower; and her untimely fate has given rise 
to more than one traditionary fable.”’ 


AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
Six Months in America. By G. T. Vigne, 
Esq. Whittaker and Co. . 

Witu all his intelligence, and his good 
sense, and for all his “having seen the 
greater part of Europe,” Mr. Vigne had not 
much of the soul of travel in his composi- 
tion when he went on board the packet, 
George Canning, on the 24th of March, 
1831, and sailed from Liverpool for New 
York, with his “ note-book, sketch-book, 
gun, and fishing-rod,” for the purpose of 
seeing all that he could of the United States 
‘in the space of about six months.” How 
eminently cockney was every item of this 
equipment, how like the “ making oneself 
up for a day’s pleasuring”’ to Hampstead 
fHleath or Greenwich Park! With true 
cockney prudence our adventurer had an 
eye and a half to business also at this very 
outset of his peregrinations ; a huge note- 
book, with sundry goose-quills not enume- 
rated, was to supply the printer with “copy,” 
while the “sketch-book” would give em- 
ployment to the engraver for the embellish- 
ment of the volume, and the publishers 
themselves were not left idle; for our 
author’s absence being limited to about six 
months supplied the name of his forthcoming 
work, and also, as near as might be, the 
date of its publication. We must confess, 
however, that we read through the first 
volume without discovering any necessity 
for his even limited researc he s of six months; 
the description of Philadelphia, the United 
States’ Bank, Mr. Jeflerson’s Presidency, 
the Senate House of Pennsylvania, the 
state of taxation in the United States, and 
the constitution and laws of the Americans 
have been often and fully put on record, 
and Mr. Vigne’s account of these, which 
occupies a considerable space, is but an 
ee an unrecommended by a single 
new view or opinion, which he might have 
concocted from any tolerable work on Ame- 
rica without stirring from his comfortable 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Vigne is an uninteresting, because, 
by his own account, an uninterested tra- 
veller ; when he comes to a town, out pops 
his note-book, his rule, and his compasses, 
and straight we have a survey, mathemati- 
cally concise, of the streets and their prin- 
cipal buildings, with their historical connec- 
tion equa'ly to the point; this done, a place 
is te we in the coach, and we put up at 
another almost similar, and similarly de- 
scribed town. Our author appears, with 
caution worthy of his cockney equipment, 
to have duly laid out the order of his going 
before he ventured forth ;—the road-book 
had been carefully consulted for every point 
and hour of starting,—each putting-up, and 
setting-off; and from this strict line of 
conduct, he either did not think it safe, or 
necessary, or otherwise worth his while to 
diverge. Of necessity, in the course of 
these way-farings, he met many things to 











describe, many pees that called up chrono- 
Jogy and book-learning, and a great length 
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of tiresome road betwixt and between, of 
which he often finds occasion to complain. 
The road to Harrisburg, says he, “lays 
through a well-cultivated, but not particu- 
larly interesting country,—at least, I did 
not think so, for—it rained in torrents the 
whole morning; and although I was inside 
the coach, one arm was comple tely wet 
through, in conse ae of the oilskin 
panels being loosely fastened.”’ So, the poor 
country is to be se t down as dull and stupid 
because our traveller happened to get his 
coat sleeve wet! Such is the way in which 
careless tourists are too apt to give hasty 
judgment on what they have not ability or 
good humour to understand ; and it only 
shows how doubly careful the “ Stay -at-home 
travellers” should be in receiving their 
reports. Again, of Lewistown, he says— 
“T observed nothing remarkable in this 
place. Its situation, however, is picturesque, 
as it is surrounded with abrupt hills and 
rising grounds of different elevation, with 
plenty of forest, as usual.”’ This “as usual” 
is a pretty considerably useful word with 
Mr. Vigne, and say es a vas it deal of deserip- 
tion and “all that,”—another term he is 
fondof using in somewhat similar dilemmas. 
Little as there was “remarkable” in Lewis- 
town, most ‘ remarkable ” 
called Brown's Mills, about five miles off ;— 
cockney pleasure-hunters lend your eyes 
and ears, and let your mouth’s overtlow, 
and your hungry bowels leap for joy! 
* Hlere [ found an excellent country inn, kept 
by an Irishman, and a@ most delicious trouting 
stream.” Oh the delicious sound of the 
frying fresh trout, then the magnificent 
prospect of the clean white table cloth, 
fortified with glasses, and knives, and forks, 
and groaning under the weight of the afore- 
said fried trout, and an accompaniment 
obligato of rump-steak and porter! Ye 
abrupt hills,” hide your diminished heads, 
and you “plenty of forest, as usual,” vanish 
before the plenteous repast without which 
John Bull feels by no means “as usual!” 
Another incident or two will illustrate our 
author's system of travelling: “ As a malter 
of course,” he says, “I visited Mount Vernon. 
A steam-boat conveyed me to Alexandria 
in an hour. Alexandria was taken by the 
British squadron on the 29th of August, 
1814, and the stores of flour, tobacco, and 
cotton were carried off by them,” &e. Oh 
the enthusiasm of this! ‘As a matter of 
course,’ —for, certes, it was down in our 
author’s list, and, then, the “ note-book ”’ 
must be enriched with the curious adven- 
tures of the flour, tobacco, and cotton! In 
another instance, however, how striking 
the contrast ;—‘“* At a distance of two miles 
from the road, and thirteen or fourteen from 
Washington, are the great falls of the 
Potomac. I did not turn out of my way to 
see them; [ have seen a great many and 
purposed visiting Niagara.’’ Oh happy 
release! The falls of “the Potomac were 
not in the list, and our author, doubtless 
tired of waterfalls, and “ all that,” thanked 
his stars there was only one more to be 
seen; a fall is but a fall all the world over! 
For all this there is a current of romance 
running through our author’s seeming apa- 
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age 
thy, which, as connected with the wilds of 
America, is somewhat remarkable. Mr. 
Vigne is a lawyer, and as such we need not 
be sur ‘prised at the veneration he evinces 
for primogeniture, and gentlemen’s seats, 
without which, title deeds and family trees, 
(both in park and parchment,) and mort- 


gages, &c. &c. would be blank. “ The 
banks,” he says, ‘* wer2 dotted with small 


villages, but I observed but few gentlemen’s 
seats;” and, again, looking down the splen- 
did windings of the Susquehanna, which he 
compares to the view from Richmond Hill, 
he says, ‘it is in vain that my disappointed 
eye roves over the scene, and rests on the 
most magnificent situations for park and 
palace: where, thought I, are the ‘stately 
homes of England?’ where is the marble- 
fronted hall, and the village church beside 
it, with its spire pointing to the heavens? 
The powerless gentus of embeilishment wanders 
disconsolate along the beautiful banks of’ the 
Susque hanna, and bitterly complains that he is 
filtered by the spirit of democracy (!)" Oh, 
‘that the powerful genius of a Nash or a 
Burton could but ‘transport the Regent's 
Park, with its paste-board palaces, to these 
neglected democratic wastes; or plant Re- 
gent Street, with its Quadrant, on the two 
sides of the ‘ shining river,” for the express 
accommodation of cockney travellers, pin- 
ing after “sweet home!” But Mr. Vigne 
declares that the Americans themselves in- 
dulge in similar silliness, that “ there is no- 
thing in England so apt to elicit from them 
aremark of honest regret, as their know- 
ledge of the very remote prob: ibility, [ may 
almost add, utter hopelessness, of their ever 
being able to boast of seats and villas at all 
equal to those on this side of the Atlantic.” 
Alas, poor Jonathan! no seats, no palaces, 
whilst here “the Englishman feels a debt 
of gratitude to the constitution of his coun- 
try;” that “in the event of his death, his 
house, in the possession of eldest son, will 
bea home. for his widow and a place of meeting 
for his children.” ‘This is a very agree: ible 
picture, which is often realised, but not un- 
frequently does the contrary take place ;— 
how often is the widow’s home rendered 
comfortless and ungrateful, by the riot of 
dissipation and family dispute, and the pa- 
ternal roof turned into the place of parting 
perhaps for ever, of the dead man’s chil- 
dren! Mr. Vigne winds up with another 
argument, which we will defy any one to 
find the sense of ;—this gentleman, by the 
by, professes his dislike for common sense, 
when it is “very common,” and the follow- 
ing, doubtless, is uncommonly to his taste. 
“In England, a young man, in the enjoy- 
ment of a sufficient income, and who is 
consequently not obliged to labour at any 
profession, with a view to its increase, yet 
with the possibility of obtaining a title, will 
exert his abilities to the utmost; but, in 
America, the stimulus of titled distinction 
being unknown, it must often happen that 
the finest talents are doomed to remain un- 
employed.” Or, in other words, taking 
rank or reputation for “title,” the English 
youth who only secks rank or reputation, 
confirmed by “title,” has more incentives 
to exertion than the American who has 
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rank, reputation, fortune, and all, to carn 
by his abilities. As to his talents being 
‘doomed to remain wnemployed,”’—that, in 
a land where talents and labour of all kinds 
are at a premium, is sheer nonsense. 

Mr. Vigne predicts the falling to pieces 
of the American republic, “ probably within 
less than half a century,” (“ within” and 
“less than,” by the by, are somewhat redun- 
dant, either would express as much as both,) 
and, as a precaution, more than once re- 
commends the removal of Washington’s 
coffin from its humble resting place on 
Mount Vernon, to the centre of the hall of 
the capital. “If it were placed there, it 
might one day be the means of saving the | 
union. How forcible, how effective, in a 
moment of danger, might be an eloquent 
appeal to its presence, made by the judges 
of the supreme cowt, or the orators of the 
American Congress!’ How effective, how 
dramatic would be a parody on “ Friends, 
Romans, countryme ny &ec. in such a case. 

Mr. Vigne’s book is barren beyond pre- 
cedent in descriptions of the natives” and 
their manners, there being not above half a 
dozen passages within our recollection which 
touch upon nationalities of any kind; and 
as to society, he never mingled in it, and 
appears to have been avery “hermit abroad.”’ 
The first thing that awakens his astonish- 
ment is the wearing of hats by gentlemen 
in the boxes and pit of the theatre, &c. a 
we genipr se which, we thought, travellers 
1ad been tired of being astonished at. Sub- 
sequently he is equally astonished, and with 
a very natural esprit de corps, offended, at 
the “total absence of Wigs and gowns” from 
the gentlemen of the (w ‘ould be) long-robe. 
The young ladies, too, get a set- down for 
being so fond of thei ‘ir breakfast-t: ible, and 
appearing “ very hungry in the presence of 
gentlemen,” &e. which Byron-ic atlecta- 
tion is neither novel nor ridiculous enou; gh 
to be amusing. 

But here we must prepare to lay down 
the critic's pen;—we have shown that Mr. 
Vigne set forth a professed traveller, with 
none of the soul of travel about him; that 
his note-book is not always over-alundant 
in novelty or interest, especially in the 
early part. Even here, however, there are 
one or two good passages, and in the se- 
cond volume we materially improve ;—the 
sketches are more person: al and lively, and 
his enthusiasm at the sight of the Niagara 
falls, (they were in ‘‘the list” it will be re- 
collected) is perfectly charming by way of 
contrast ;—after all the expressions of is. 
appointment in which he himself had pre- 
viously indulged, he says of this stupendous 
object-— I am fully persuaded, that when 
any one who has seen the Fall from this 
spot, asserts that he is disappointed, it is 
but a proof of insufferable affectation, or 
what Johnson would call “stark insensibi- 





lity,’ &c. Bravo! Mr. Vigne, this atones 
for all; the dulness of cockne ‘yism is lost in 


the thunder of the mighty wi iters, the voice 
of nature has triumphed over the dandyism 
ofart, and you can look, and wonder, and 
admire, even though there be, as yet, no 
park or palace” to crown the water's edge. 
Here, then, let us shake hands, and ouly 
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regret that the adventures of “ Six Month‘ 
in America” were not all written after this 
happy opening of our author's eyes. ‘To do 
the work justice, and show the interesting 

materials which it really does contain, we 
shall now make our usual series of extracts. 

The effect of solitary confinement in the 
American prisons is well told :— 

‘When first received, the prisoner is left 
alone, and it seldom happens that he does 
not ask for a Bible, and work, after the 
lapse of a few hours. A_ Bible and a few 
other religious books are allowed him. In 
a few days the withdrawal of his employ- 
ment is felt, and adopted as a punishment, 
with the most obstinate and hardened. The 
] chapl. in occasionally visits the prisoners, 
and on Sundays he takes a station whence 
the words of prayer and exhortation can be 
heard by every prisoner in his cell, as they 
echo along the vaulted roof of the corridor. 

“Tf any punishment can be said to be 
dignified, that of solitary confinement has a 
claim to that epithet. Justice to socic ty is 
nobly done, not only in the removal of ‘the 
prisoner in ‘the first’ instane e, but, secondly, 
by enabling him to return, as it were, to the 
world, a wiser and a better man. The end 
of solitary confinement is the reformation of 
the criminal, by obliging him to think who 
never thought before. If reflection can be 
awakened, and conscience can obtain a 
hearing, its advantages will be readily ac- 
knowledged. The prisoner is forced to 
commune with his own soul: the all-power- 
ful voice of ridicule is absent and unheard; 
remorse is not stifled, and penitence is not 
put to flight by the sneers of a dissolute 
companion: with no one to admire and 
applaud his resolution to be game '’—to 
submit is the only alternative. 

“Tn Mngland the system could not, gene- 

rally, [ think, suceced. The effect of soli- 
tary confinement might be the same on the 
moral character of the prisoner, but unless 
something like a permanent means of get- 
ting a livelihood be secured to him, after 
his removal from the prison, the principal 
and best object of the punishment would 
not be obtained. This would be extremely 
diflicult in a country of small extent, with a 
superabundant population, and a supply of 
labour far exceeding the demand. The 
regenerated offender might, perhaps, con- 
trive to avoid observation ; but if necessity 
compelled him to labour for his subsistence, 
it is probable that he would not find em- 
ployment; and the necessary consequence 
would be, ‘that all his good resolutions would 
vanish at the approach of want. 

“No country is so well adapted for the 
experiment as the United States of America. 
Enterprise is abroad in every direction, and 
labour is well paid. 
confinement is at an end, the criminal may 
wander to any corner of that vast continent, 

—and go where he will, the wages of in- 
dustry are always at his command. Ile is 
in little fear of being recognised by his 
fellow-prisoners, because no prisoner is al- 
lowed to see another. His former associates 
in crime are dispersed, or in prison, or in 
the grave; and the hope that attended him 
in his cell is realised by the facility of gain 
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ing a new character, and friends who are 
ignorant of his crime. It should be added 
to this notice of the Penitentiary, that every 
cell opens into a small paved court- -yard, in 
which the prisoner can take exercise; and 
and that the system has not been found 
prejudicial to health of mind or body, as had 
been anticipated.” 

Vanities of the Americans :— 

“The spirit of equality renders it allow- 
able, and the impossibility in distant towns 
of making the profession answer by any 
other arrangement, renders it necessary, 
that a barrister and solicitor should fre- 
quently commence business as partners, 
and play into cach other's hands. A judge 
will fre “que ntly travel from town to town un- 
attended, in his gig, or on horseback, with 
his saddle-bags before him, or in the stage- 
coach, and dine at the village table-d‘hote 
with shop- -keepers, pseudo majors, and ad- 
vertising attorneys. Tluman nature will 
out. In the absence of other titles, it is the 
pleasure of the Americans that they should 
be dignified by the rank of general, ‘colonel, 
or aide-de-camp ; but more especially I 
found by that of major. An English gen- 
tleman assured me that, being on board a 
steamer on the Ohio river, he was first in- 
troduced by a friend as plain Mr.; then as 
capti in; soon after he was addressed as 
major, and before the end of the day he was 
formally introduced asa general. There is 
usually a major, or an aide, as they call 
themselves, in every stage-coach company. 
The captain of a steam- -bo: it, who was pre- 
siding at the dinner table, he appene “dl to ask 
rather loudly, ‘general, a little fish?’ and 
was immediate ‘ly answered in the affirmative 
by twenty-five out of the thirty gentlemen 
who were present.” 

Our author's visit 
cave :— 

“The ve ry sudden encounter of cold air 
at the mouth of the cave is more agreeable 
than safe during the hot weather. Not that 
the air itself is damp or unwholesome ; on 
the contrary, it is particularly dry and 
he althy. I have been told of its ac tin: r as 
a febrifuge, and can easily believe it. A 
great quantity of saltpetre was made there 
during the late war. The works still remain, 
but have not been used for many years. 
The salt was procured by pouring water ovet 
a wooden trough, filled with the earth from 
the eave, which, when saturated, was al- 
lowed to run off; was then boiled, and the 
salt separated by vaporization. By this 
process, two pounds of saltpetre was pro- 
cured from one bushel of earth. The atr is 
so highly impregnated with the saline parti- 
cles, that meat, butter, cheese, and many 
other substances, after remaining a short 
time in the cave, become of a bright red 
colour, and are unfit for use. I was at- 
tended by an old man, and two boys, sons 
of the landlord, each of us carrying a small 
lamp, with an additional supply of grease 
to trim them. The rock is very low near the 
entrance, but soon expi ands to am: urnificent 
size. The average width and height may 
be about seventy ‘feet, but in some plac es It 
is more lofty, and far wider. I first visited 
an antechamber, and walked a mile before 
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I reached the end, where there is a small 
but curious waterfall, that has worked its 
way into the side of the rock in a sei rpentine 
direction. Sulphur, red and yellow ochre, 
may be picked up there; and gum borax, 
sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of soda, 
are found adhering to the walls in consider- 
able quantities, but not in every part. We 
returned from the ante-chamber and _ pro- 
ceeded up the principal part of the cave. 
The roof and sides were but little broken, 
and in general their evenness and regularity 
of angle were surprising. The walking was 
very good at first; but our passage was soon 
impeded and rendered fatiguing, by the 
enormous number of loose blocks of lime- 
stone that were heaped up on every side. 
At intervals we came to a small pyramid 
composed of broken fragments, raised by 
the aborigines, who have left traces of their 
existence throughout the whole of North 
America. I pulled down one of them, and 
found only the remains of a fire; similar 
marks are to be seen on the bare rock in 
many parts of the cave. Pieces of cane 
with which Kentucky originally abounded, 
within the memory of many now living, 
were strewed around, having evidently 
afforded the fuel with which these fires were 
fed. In some places the face of the rock 
had been slightly worked, but for what 
mirpose will for ever remain undetermined. 
Uhe floor of the cave is generally parallel 
with the surface of the ground above, as no 
great rise or fall is perceivable throughout 
its entire direction. At about the distance 
of a mile and a half from its mouth, the 
cave takes a majestic bend to the left, and 
twomiles further we arrived at what is called 
‘the cross roads.’ From this large and 
gloomy expanse, four distinct caverns branch 
out in diflerent directions. 
our lamps was just sufficiertly powerful to 
display the opening on the left. It looked 
as black and dismal as darkness could make 
it, and was formed by vast fragments of rock, 
thrown together with a confusion equalling 
that at the pass in the Pyrenees, usually 
known by the name of Chaos. We clam- 
bered over them, and after half an hour's 
walking, we arrived at what seemed to be 
the termination of the cavern; but, in the 
corner on the left, is a kind of natural 
chimney, through which we climbed to 
another chamber. It did not much differ 
from the other parts of the cave, excepting 
that it is much wider in proportion to its 
leygth, and the roof blacker. A_ solitary 
bat was clinging to it, and was the only 
living animal I saw in the cave. No others 
inhabit this mansion of utter darkness. The 
small pyramids of stone, and the marks of 
fire, were very numerous. We explored 
the other branches of the cave in succession, 
At intervals the huge blocks of limestone 
rose nearly to the roof, and seemed to set 
progress at defiance ; but, after mastering 
the summit, we were enabled to continue, 
till we reached another and similar diffi- 
culty. The cave never appeared to such 
effect as when seen from the top of one of 
these eminences; because its downward 
dimensions were not visible by the light of 
gue lamps, and a bottomless pit was an easy 
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conjecture. The most terrific place is what 
is called the cataracts; here the floor sinks 
away to a greater de “pth, and a large chasm 
is formed on one side by gigantic mis-shapen 
rocks, fearfully disposed over the head of 
the explorer, as he gladly descends to re- 
fresh himself with a draught of the pure, 
delicious water, that falls from the roof. I 
thought I had never before seen any thing 
so unearthly, excepting, perhaps, the crater 
of Vesuyius. We subsequently entered a 
smaller part of the cave, which is gradually 
contracted into so narrow a passage that we 
were obliged to crawl on all fours. It led 
us, in a few minutes, to the brink of a large 
black pit, down which I tossed some frag- 
ments of stone, and we heard them descend- 
ing from rock to rock, for the depth, I 
should judge, of 150 feet. In this manner 
I visited three, and I have reason to believe, 
all the four rns of the principal 
branches of the cave. [had been told that 
it was as much as twelve miles to the end 
of the cavern which I cntered through the 
chimney, and that the cave itself had been 
explor ed for more than fourteen. The 
guides make it out to be more than double 
its real length. 1 was more than six hours 
under ground, and moving almost inces- 
cantly, “during which time, as nearly as | 
could calculate, I walked but nine or ten 
miles. ‘The extreme ends of the principal 
branches, | should say, were between four 
and five. ‘There are several smaller cham- 
bers, which I did not visit, but I heard that 
they contained nothing new, or different 
from the others; and fe cling ereatly fatigued, 
was glad to emerge into “the open air. | 
found it requisite to pause at the entrance : 
there is no intermediate temperature be- 
tween the cool, but not chilly air of the 
eave, and the sultry atinos phere of noon. 
The sensation was extraordinary ; with both 
my arms extended, one hand would be war m, 
at the same time that [ would gladly with- 
draw the other from the contact of the 
colder air of the cave. ‘Those who do not 
take the pr ecaution of waiting ra few minutes, 
are almost invariably att acked with giddi- 
hess or a fainting fit. 

‘TI had erred in believing that the huge 
bones of the mammoth and other quadrupeds 
at present unknown, had been found in this 
cave; and in imagination I had listened to 
the dying cries of agony sent forth by those 
stupendous animals as they str iggled in 
the thundering billow of the deluge that 
had risen, and rolled into their hiding place, 
and reduced them to a state of frenzy aud 
desperation. But it has received its name 
of the ‘mammoth cave’ ’ 
its superior size and extent: the term being 
frequently applied where size or importance 
is intended to be designated. For instance, 
the branch bank of the United States at 
Cincinnati, is called the Mammoth bank. 
None but human bones have been found in 
this cave. These were often dug up by the 
saltpetre manufacturers, and were usually 
found lying side by side, but se p: wated and 
covered over by a rough slab of limestone. 
I was informed that upwards of a hundred 
skeletons had been there unearthed ; ; and it 





is probable that more are still remaining in 
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different parts of the cave. In general they 
are not larger than those of the ordinary 
race of men. ‘They are doubtless the re- 
mains of some of that ancient nation, whose 
very name is unknown; whose customs and 
occupation are unrecorded: whose chiefs 
and heroes remain unchronicled, and whose 
existence is to be traced only in the monu- 
ments of death or warfare.” 

Screw Manufactory. — “ At Philipsburg, 
and in the ah pani are several iron 
works. I visited a curious screw manu- 
factory there : the i for heading the 
screws was invented on the spot, and proba- 
bly there is not such another to be found 
any where. It turned out about sixty screws 
in a minute, and finished them off with a 
neatness that would excite the surprise even 
of a mechanist.”’ 

Fire Flies. —*' At Baltimore I first saw 
the fire-fly. They begin to appear about 
sunset, after which they are sparkling in all 
directions. In some places ladies will wear 
them in their hair, and the effect is said to 
be very brilliant. Mischievous boys will 
sometimes catch a bull-frog, and fasten them 
all over him. They show to great advan- 
tage, while the poor frog, who cannot under- 
stand the ‘new lights’ that are breaking 
upon him, aflords amusement to his tor- 
mentors by hopping about in a state of 
desperation.” 

“ In the Dock Yard at Washington, 1 saw 
a sixty-gun frigate in a state of forwardness, 
and a small schooner constructed on a plan 
that had never been applied to a vessel of 
war, being of the same shape fore and aft, 
and havi ing no internal timbers. The blocks 
made there, are not all of one piece, as they 
are at our dock yard at Portsmouth. A 
double block for mstance, is composed of 
seven pieces of wood, exclusively of the 
sheave. ‘They are, no doubt, much stronger 
when made in this manner; but a man can 
make but one in half an hour.” 

Grape Culture.—‘ Not far from the race- 
ground, and about three miles from George 
Town, is the residence of a gentleman who 
has paid greater and more indefatigable at- 
tention to the culture of the vine than any 
other person in America. The vineyards 
around his house produce several different 
kinds of grapes; from which, considering 
how few years have elapsed since the at- 
tempt was first made, he may be said to 
have been very successful in producing some 
very good and palatable wines. Amongst 
others, the best is dignified by the very aris- 
tocratic name of § Tokay. > Tt is made from 
the ‘ Catawba’ grape, which he himself first 
found in a cottager’s garden, not far from a 
tavern bearing the sign of the Catawba In- 
dians, distant about twenty miles from 
Washington. From this circumstance he 
called it the Catawba grape. The Catawba 
is a river of South Carolina, but no grape of 
the kind is found near it. The cottagers 
could give him no satisfactory account of it, 
and he never could find cut whether it was 
indigenous, or, which is most likely the 
fact, imported. It is rather a large grape, 


thick-skinned, but at the same time very 
transparent, with a fine purple blush, and 
far more fit for making wine than to form 
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part of a dessert. As yet it appears to 
thrive better than any kind of grape that has 
been tried in the United States; so much 
so, that at Pittsburgh and Lancaster, and 
other places where there are vineyards, 
they have cleared away a large proportion 
of the European plants, in favour of the Ca- 
tawba vine. He informed me that he had 
sent cuttings of it to every state in the Union 
excepting Florida, Arkansaw, and Ken- 
tucky. A long time, however, must claps e 
before the Americans c an compete with the 
wines of Europe: as yet, comparatively 
speaking, little can be known there, either 
with reference to the best fruit, or to the 
soil and temperature necessary to bring it 
to perfection. Upwards of seventy kinds 
of the wild vine are found in the American 
forests, but not more than half of thei bear 
fruit. At Boston I tasted a grape called 
the Isabella grape, whose flavour was still 
harsh, but was a great and decided im- 
provement in every respect, upon the sour- 
ness of the fox-grape of the woods, from 
which, I was informed, it had been origin- 
ally produced. I am, of course, speaking 
of the Catawba and other grapes, only in 
their wine-making capacity; the grapes 
raised in the United States for the table, are 
exce eedingly g good and very plentiful.” 


ee 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S NEW POEM. 
The Maid of aie a Poem. By Allan 
Cunningham. Moxon. 


Berore we proceed to notice this poem, we 
must say a word to its publishers, and to 
publishers in general. We are glad when 
they send us their new books, because it 
saves us the trouble of searching them out, 
and the expense of purchasing them, and 
they are glad when we review their books, 
as very often it is the cause of their se Hing 
many additional copics. Some publishers, 


however, there are, who are differently in- 
’ ’ a 

clined, and have different interests, and 

these, unknown to their authors, we are 


morally certain, not only abstain from send- 
ing us their new books, but give us some- 

times a great deal of trouble i in the purchase 
of them ;—holding them back from us and 
the public an unreasonable time afier their 
be-pufting elsewhere. Such conduct is vex- 

atious indeed, but thanks to our persevering 
and calm disposition, it happily has no eiiect 
upon our after conduct, and, scorning to vi 

sit the sins of the publisher upon the author, 
we not unfrequently astonish the guilty 
party with what he cannot but consider CX- 

traordinary lenity. But with these worthics 
we have nothing to do, they are, or would 
fain be, out of the pale of criticism, and we 
are now addressing those who court candour 
and stand by the proverb, that “ honesty i 
the best policy.” We have said that thes« 

are glad to have their works reviewed ‘we 
us, and we are very happy to review them. 
But they should recollect What we have be- 
fore declared, but which, doubtless, to them 
appears unusually droll, that we read before 
and ‘ofte n like to consider and 


we review, 
reconsider before we put pen paper ;—-all 
which takes time. Now, Mr. Cunningham’s 


“Maid of Elvar ” dropped j in upon us last 
Friday, about two o'clock, at the very mo- 





ment our sheet was “publishing ‘0 review 
it then was therefore impossible. But had 
it arrived a day earlier, it is highly improba- 
ble that we should have been able to give it 
that attentive perusal we only like to act 
upon. How then, is it, that both our con- 
temporary quarto’ appeared on Saturday 
morning with a long review of this very 
poem, which only reached us on Friday af- 
ternoon?—The answer is obvious, either 
these reviewers review without reading, or 
they were bribed into good-humour by als 
underhand pre-delivery of the work. Let 
them answer to that as they please; we have 
read Mr. Cunningham's poem, and have 
given it our best consideration. 

Mr. Cunningham is a man of original 
genius, and in the present instance has 
struck out some fine sparks of real poetry ; 
but, as in the homely illustration of the flint 
and steel, the operation is often one of 
labour, and not always harmonious. ‘The 
clicking accompaniment of the flint and 
stecl is inseparable in the one anid 
Mr. Cunningham's poetry very frequently 
becomes tiresome from. the step- by-step, 
unilowing measure of his line. We had 
intended to give a few specimens of this, 
and to enter into a little detail on the poem 
itself, but whilst we now write we are in- 
formed that our sheet is “ overdone,” so we 
must give over till another opportunity, 
closing this notice with one or two passages 
of real merit and beauty. In the two open- 
ing stanzas there are se veral fine lines :— 


‘Tl sing a song of other times. Between 
‘Two thrones was shared the rule of this broad isle, 
And nobles round the cradle of our queen 
Dealt Scotland ’mongst them like a conqueror’s 
spoil: 
Corn sown in dread, was reap’d with bloody toil ; 
Fair maidens sat not by the ‘l'weed and flung 
Their ringlets o’er their white necks with a smile ; 
Nor with bright glances and a witching tongue, 
Songs steep’d in pastoral love, or chivalrous ardour 
sung. 
‘“Woe, woe 
chief : 
Religion with her relique and her brand, 
Made strife between our bosom-bones, and grief 
And lawless joy abounded in the land ; 
Our glass of glory sank nigh its last sand : 
Rank with its treason, priesthood with its craft, 
Turned Scotland's war-lance to a willow-wand. 
Knee-deep in Tweed stood England with her shaft, 
And whiles she menaced war, and whiles in scorn she 
laught."’ 
The introduction to our hero on the field 
of fight is magnificently described :— 
* The ground was mossy, thick and dark the grove 
Spread wide, with louring boughs and briar and 
broom ; 
There England's practised squadrons vainly strove 
To form in line and gain good charging room. 
To peasant’s blows stooped many a knight 
plume, 
Yet in the fray they bore them firm and well,— 
Till with their blood the grass began to swoom ; 
Some bled, some sank, soine in the gory selle 
Fought wounded sore; yet one bled not, nor fled, nor 
fell,_— 
Twas Ralph Latoun. 
eye 
Flew Eustace round him, as the eagle flies 
Around a wolf; with a sharp beak and tierce cry 
He smites him down, assails bim in the rise, 
Then claps his wings and threats him trom the 


CASE, 


was ours. Chief drew his sword on 


his 


With sure hand and quick 


skies. 
So Eustace fought, nor lacked he of the sleight, 
Which they have most who are both wight and 
wise ; 


He added sleight to speed, and both to might, 
And wheeled and turned, and struck and sorely prest 
the knight. 


“IIe pressed him sorely, ‘ Youth,’ thus sail La. 
toun, 


‘Thou art a bold and brave one ; thou art here 





Lost unto daring deeds and fame: yon moon 

That o'er green Skiddaw hangs so round and clear, 

Shines on my tower by Solway side, and dear 

Shalt thou be there to me, while spurs of gold 

Be sure thou’lt win them in thy first career ; 

And beauteous dames, for beauty loves the bold, 
Will bless thee with their love.’ Word neither warm 

nor cold 


‘‘Spake the proud youth; his stature seemed to 
wax 

And fiercer grew his mood ; he moved not now, 

As one who shunned by sleight, or spear, or axe, 
With gleaming eyes, and with a blood flushed brow, 
Thrust upon thrust he made, and blow on blow ; 

As well against a tower of steel or brass 

He might have struck ; though a red drop or so 


To his tierce thrusts stained here and there the 
grass, 
Sir Ralph turned short his steed, and sought the Nith 
to pass, 


** Full twenty lances met his bosom: back 

He turned and waving right and left his blade 

Spurred and was lost in darkness ; evening black 

Lent him the greenwood and the cloud for shade. 

He plunged into a long and winding glade 

With herbs and scented tlowers wove green and soft; 

[ih verdant walls the polished hollies made ; 

And oaks and elms rich ceilings formed aloft — 
Through which a sweet wind came, and glowing stars 

looked oft. 


* Away he rode. The ring-doves sat in pairs 

And started when they saw his armour gleam ;— 

Away he rode, the wild deer from their lairs 

Sprang up and gazed, while from Dalgonar stream 

‘The heron uttered his discordant scream : 

The maid and lover by the trysting-tree, 

Saw this armed vision burst upon their dream, 

And thought of war; morn’s light on hill and lea 
Showed Criffel’s cloven crown, and the wide Solway 

sea, 


** Beneath him flowed the deep and swelling sea, 

Dimpling and glittering like ten thousand glasses ; 

Around him lay tower, town, and stream, and tree, 

And knolls and woodlands in their bright green 
nASSCesS: 

The silken canna whitened all the mosses ; 

Men's hoary heads shone in the dewy light ; 

And merry songs from Criffel’s lovesome lasses, 

Filled all the vale and climbed the woody height 

Where stood Sir Ralph Latoun; his heart swelled 

with the sight.” 


Our heroine is no less charmingly intro- 
duced. ‘The picture in the third stanza is 
full of exquisite detail :— 


** He came unto a small and pleasant bay-— 

A crescent-bay half garlanded with trees, 

Which scented all the air; whose blossoms gay 

Were rife with birds, and musical with bees ; 

And danced in beauty in the seaward breeze ; 

While o'er the grove ascended Elvar Tower, 

A mark by land, a beacon on the seas— 

With fruit trees crowned, and gardens hung in flower, 
Dropt round with fairy knolls and many aneliin bower. 


** Even as he stood, there came from Elvar Elall 
A peerless one, with handimaids hemmed about— 
Fair Sybil Lesley, lovesome, straight and tall, 
Sweet as a lily ere the bloom bursts eut. 

* * * * 


* Fair Sybil comes; the flowers which sceut her 
teet 
Bloom for her seke alone ; the polished shells 
Raise as she touches them a sound as sweet 
And musical as the breeze breath’d on bells ; 
Her hand waves love, and her dark eyes rain spelis, 
Her mouth, men might mistake it for the rose 
Whose opening lips atar the wild bee smells : 
Her hair down gushing in an arimful flows, 
And floods her ivory neck, and glitters as she goes.” 
With this pleasing impression on the 
reader's mind we quit Mr. Cunninghain’s 


pocm for the present. 


A GERMAN ROMANCE. 


Klosterheim ; ov, the Masyue. By the Nug- 
lish Opiwn Hater. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; Cadell, London. 


Tuts is a romance of deep, intricate, and 
stirring quality ;—the scene laid in the Ger- 
inan states, the time, that of the war (1633,) 
and the characte vs of various qualities, 
ranks, and sexes:——soldiers, robbers, stu- 
dents, tyrant-usurpers, amiable heroines, — 
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and mysterious individuals of all kinds. By 
the friendly intervention of gloomy forests, 
rascally retreats, and old castles with sub- 
terraneous passages, the mind of the reader 
is kept continually on the alert, and the de- 
nouement is wrought out very effectively. 
There are a few weaknesses of style, im- 
probabilities of incident, and other defects 
here and there, from which few romances 
are free, but the general character is cre- 
ditable. An individual who figures con- 
spicuouslyin these pages, is thus introduced: 

“ Holkerstein, the military robber, was 
one of the many monstrous growths which 
had arisen upon the ruins of social order in 
this long and unhappy war. Drawing to 
himself all the irae of his own 
neighbourhood, and as many deserters from 
the regular armies in the centre of Ger- 
many as he could tempt to his service by 
the Mente: of unlimited pillage, he had 
rapidly created a respectable force,—had 
possessed himself of various castles in Wir- 
temberg, within fifty or sixty miles of Klos- 
terheim,—had attacked and defeated many 
parties of regular troops sent out to reduce 
him,—and by great activity and local know- 
ledge, had raised himself to so much consi- 
deration, that the terror of his name had 
spread even to Vienna.” 

The Lady Paulina, attended by her suite, 
and a military guard, is travelling through 
these troubled regions, and arrives at night- 
fall at the single, solitary house, of the once 
considerable village of Waldenhausen ;— 
here she meets with an adventure :-— 

“ In passing through the hall of entrance, 
Paulina had noticed a man of striking and 
furouche appearance, hair black and matted, 
eyes keen and wild, and beaming with mali- 
cious cunning, who surveyed her as she 
passed with a mixed look of insolence and 
curiosity that involuntarily made her shrink. 
He had been half-reclining carelessly against 
the wall, when she first entered, but rose 
upright with a sudden motion as she passed 
him,—not probably from any sentiment of 
respect, but under the first powerful im- 
pression of surprise on seeing a young 
woman of peculiarly splendid figure and 
impressive beauty, under circumstances so 
little according with what might be sup- 
posed her natural pretensions. The dignity 
of her deportment, and the numbers of her 
attendants, sufficiently proclaimed the luxu- 
rious accommodations which her habits 
might have taught her to expect; and she 
was now entering a dwelling which of late 
years had received few strangers of her sex, 
and probably none but those of the lowest 
rank. 

“Know your distance, fellow!’ ex- 
claimed one of the waiting women angrily, 
noticing his rude gaze and the effect upon 
her mistress. 

** ¢ Good faith, madam, I would that the 
distance between us were more; it was no 
prayers of mine, I promise you, that brought 
upon me atroop of horses to Waldenhausen, 
enough in one twelve hours to eat me out a 





margrave’s ransom. Light thanks I reckon | 
on from yagers; and the payments of dra- | 
goons will _ current for as little in the | 
forest, as a lady’s frown in Waldenhausen.’ 


“¢Churl!’ said an officer of dragoons, 
‘how know you that our payments are 
light? The emperor takes nothing without 
payment; surely not from such as you. But 
a propos of ransoms, what now might be 
Holkerstein’s ransom for a farmer’s barns 
stuffed with a three years’ crop?’ 

“How mean you by that, captain? The 
crop’s my own, and never was in worse 
hands than my own. God send it no worse 
luck to-day !’ 

“ ¢Come, come, sir, you understand me 
better than that: nothing at Waldenhausen, 
I take it, is yours or any man’s, unless by 
license from Holkerstein. And when I see 
so many goodly barns and garners, with 
their jolly charges of hay and corn, that 
would feed one of Holkerstein’s garrisons 
through two sieges, I know what to think 
of him who has saved them scot-free. He 
that serves a robber, must doit on a robber’s 
terms. ‘To such bargains, there goes but 


one word; and that is the robber’s. But 
come, man, I am not thy judge. Only I 


would have my soldiers on their guard at 
one of Holkerstein’s outposts. And thee, 
farmer, I would have to remember that an 
emperor's grace may yet stand thee in stead, 
when a robber is past helping thee to a 
rope.’ 

“The soldiers laughed, but took their 
officer’s hint to watch the motions of a man, 
whose immunity from spoil, in cireum- 
stances so tempting to a military robber’s 
cupidity, certainly argued some collusion 
with Holkerstein.” 

But our author is not content with this 
little snatch of mystery, and in amplifying 
his materials, makes use of a rather clumsy 
expedient. The Lady Paulina, on passing 
to her dilapidated apartment, finds it so 
cold and comfortless, that she resolves to 
“adjourn for the night fo her coach, which 
aflorded much superior resources, both in 
warmth and freedom from noise,” and 
where, after much restless sleep, crowded 
with horrible dreams, she awakes to the 
horrible reality of her unprepossessing host, 
with a lantern in his hand ;—her solitary 
sentinel gone, and the dark forest within 
view! In this interesting predicament we 
must, however, forsake her, in order to give 
a passage explaining, or rather mystifying, 
the mystery of ‘the masque,” the “ blood- 
stained masque ;’’—the scene opens most 
legitimately with-— 

The clock of St. Agnes slruck twelve. At 
that sound the landgrave rose. ‘ Friends, 
and illustrious strangers!’ said he, I have 
caused one seat to be left empty for that 
blood-stained Masque, who summoned me 
to answer on this night for a crime which 
he could not name, at a bar which no man 
knows. His summons you heard. — Its 
fulfilment is yet to come. But [ suppose 
few of us are weak enough to expect” — 

“ «That the Masque of Klosterheim will 
ever break his engagements,” said a deep 
voice, suddenly interrupting the Landgrave. 
All eyes were directed to the sound; and 
behold ! there stood The Masque, and seated 
himself quietly in the chair which had been 
left vacant for his reception. 

“Tt is well!’ said the Landgrave; but 





the air of vexation and panic with which he 
sank back into his seat belied his words. 
Rising again, after a pause, with some agi- 
tation he said, ‘ Audacious criminal! since 
last we met, I have learned to know you, 
and to appreciate your purposes. It is now 
fit they should be known to Klosterheim. 
A scene of justice awaits you at present, 
which will teach this city to understand the 
delusions which could build any part of her 
hopes upon yourself. Citizens and friends, 
not I, but these dark criminals and inter- 
lopers whom you will presently see revealed 
in their true colours, are answerable for 
that interruption to the course of our peace- 
ful festivities, which will presently be brought 
before you. Not I, but they are responsi- 
ble.’ 

“So saying, the Landgrave arose, and 
the whole of the immense audience, who 
now resumed their masques, and prepared 
to follow whither his highness should lead. 
With the haste of one who fears he may be 
anticipated in his purpose, and the fury of 
some bird of prey, apprehending that his 
struggling victim may be yet torn from his 
talons, the prince hurried onwards to the 
antechapel. Innumerable torches now illu- 
minated its darkness; in other respects it 
remained as St. Aldenheim had left it. 

“ The Swedish masques had many of them 
withdrawn from the gala on hearing the 
dreadful day of Nordlingen. But enough 
remained, when strengthened by the body 
guard of the Landgrave, to make up a 
corps of nearly five hundred men. Under 
the command of Colonel Von Aremberg, 
part of them now enclosed the scaffold, and 
part prepared to seize the persons who 
were pointed out to them as conspirators. 
Amongst these stood foremost the Masque. 

‘Shaking off those who attempted to lay 
hands upon him, he strode disdainfully 
within the ring; and then turning to the 
Landgrave, he said— 

«Prince, for once be generous; accept 
me as a ransom for the rest.’ 

“The Landgrave smiled sarcastically. 
‘That were an unequal bargain, methinks, 
to take a part in exchange for the whole.’ 

“<The whole? And where is then your 
assurance of the whole?’ 

“ ¢Who should now make it doubtful ? 
There is the block; the headsman is at 
hand, What hand can deliver from this 
extremity even you, Sir Masque ?’ 

“ «That which has many times delivered 
me from a greater. It seems, prince, that 
you forget the last days in the history of 
Klosterheim. He that rules by night in 
Klosterheim, may well expect a greater 
favour than this when he descends to sue 
for it.’ 

“ The Landgrave smiled contemptuously. 
‘ But again I ask you, sir, will you on any 
terms grant immunity to these young men?’ 

“¢ You sue as vainly for others as you 
would do for yourself.’ 

The 


“<«Then all grace is hopeless?’ 
Landgrave vouchsafed no answer, but made 
signals to Von Aremberg. 

‘<< Gentlemen, cavaliers, citizens of Klos- 
terheim, you that are not involved in the 
Landgraye’s suspicions,’ said the Masque 
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appealingly, ‘will you not join me in the 
intercession I offer for these young friends, 
who are else to perish unjudged, by blank 
edict of martial law ?’ 

“ The citizens of Klosterheim interceded 
with ineffectual supplication. ‘ Gentlemen 
you waste your breath; they die without 
reprieve,’ replied the Landgrave. 

© Will your highness spare none ?’ 

« ¢ Not one,’ he exclaimed angrily, ‘ not 
the youngest amongst them.’ 

“« Nor grant a day’s respite to him who 
may appear on examination the least crimi- 
nal of the whole?’ 

“«¢ A day’s respite? No, nor half an 
hour's. Headsman, be ready. Soldiers, 
lay the heads of the prisoners ready for the 
axe.’ 

 ¢ Tetested prince, now look to your 
own!’ 

“With a succession of passions flying 
over his face, rage, disdain, suspicion, the 
Landgrave looked round upon the Masque 
as he uttered these words, and with pallid, 
thastly consternation, beheld him raise to 
bis lips a hunting horn which depended 
from his neck. He blew a blast, which was 
immediately answered from within. Silence 
as of the grave ensued. All eyes were. 
turned in the direction of the answer. Ex- 
pectation was at its summit; and in less 
than a minute solemnly uprose the curtain, 
which divided the chapel from the ante- 
chapel, revealing a scene that smote many 
hearts with awe, and the consciences of 
some with as much horror as if it had 
really been that final tribunal, which num- 
bers believed the Masque to have de- 
nounced.” (The vast area of the chapel 
was crowded by some seven or eight thou- 
sand armed spectators, the élite of the Im- 
perial army.) 

As a final recommendation, not in any 
way to detract from other less negative me- 
rits, this tale is one volume, not a large one 
either, and may be read comfortably, as 
far as comfort is compatible with terror, at 
a single sitting. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The Emigrant’s Pocket Companion. 
Robert Mudie. Cochrane and Co. 
A Great deal of valuable information is 
collected in this little volume, from a variety 
of authentic and expensive sources. Mr. 
Mudie writes in a pleasant, we had almost 
said elegant, style, aud with a very whole- 
some spirit of caution. He examines the 
question of the expediency of emigration 
with impartiality and kindness; and, with 
rather a leaning andi than pro, insists that 
every man should consult his own interest, 
quietly, dispassionately, and upon good and 
sound information, before he leaves, for 
ever, his native land. His discourse upon 
bettering oneself,”’ is really a capital piece 
of writing, and worthy of quotation here :— 
“When a man speaks about ‘bettering 
himself,’ what does he mean? Docs he 
mean that he shall be better in fact, or that 
he shall feel himself better? 
these—being better in fact—is really the 
point, but it cannot always be separated 


By 


from the other without a very great deal of 
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care. The time when a man is most likely 
to think about emigrating, is when matters 
are not going very well with him where 
he is. He is dissatisfied with his condition, 
and wishes to change it: he is dissatified 
with his country, and wishes to leave it. 
There may be good and sufficient reasons 
for both his dissatisfactions, and there may 
be wisdom in both his wishes; but still 
those dissatisfactions and wishes are the 
very prejudices from which, if his mind is 
not cleared before he enters upon the ques- 
tion of emigration, he is in the utmost dan- 
ger of coming to a wrong decision, and re- 
penting of it ever after. 

« A man who, right or wrong, is dissa- 
tisfied with his condition, is in no fit mood 
for changing it to the best advantage. He 
is not capable of making a fair comparison 
of the condition that he is in, with the new 
one in which he wishes to be. ‘To make 
that in perfect fairness, and of course to 
turn the result of it most to his advantage, 
he should have precisely the same feeling 
toward the two conditions. He should not 
dislike or desire the one more than the 
other. Indeed he should have no like or 
dislike to the one or the other, until a care- 
ful examination of the evidence—a_per- 
fectly dispassionate estimate of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages on both sides, has 
furnished him with a reason. 

“ But when a man is dissatisfied with his 
present condition, the case is in a great 
measure decided before he comes to the 
consideration of the evidence at all; and 
thus the decision that he comes to ulti- 
mately is founded on ignorance as well as 
prejudice. 

‘* Besides there is another inequality in 
the comparison. ‘The man’s present condi- 
tion is known and felt ; and the change that 
he contemplates is only imagined; and thus 
he has a real feeling of that which he dis- 
likes, and only a fancy of that which he de- 
sires. Under these circumstances it is not 
possible properly to make the estimate on 
any one point, or to balance all the little 
advantages and disadvantages, the sum of 
which is to make the change a good or a 
bad one. If, therefore, any man is ration- 
ally to consider whether he had better emi- 
grate or not, he must do so at a time when 
he is not dissatisfied with his present condi- 
tion; because if he feels dissatisfaction, that 
is sure to put him wrong, in spite of any 
care that he may take when under its in- 
fluence.” 

Next, as to the question of who ought to 
emigrate, we have a statement very similar 
to that given by Mr. Macgregor, in his va- 
luable work on America:— 

“ In order to see more clearly who are 
the persons that should emigrate, we must 
consider a mistake into which intending 
emigrants are but too prone to fall, and into 
which there is some danger of their being 
misled by those who are interested in the 
mere fact of emigration, but have no in- 
terest in the future fate of the emigrants. 
As an emigwant is, generally speaking, to 
become a proprietor of the soil, there is 
some danger of his confounding the pro- 
prietership of a wild and uncultivated soil, 


| the fish of the ocean. 





with that of a soil which is cultivated and 
affords a revenue in rent. Now the pro- 
prietorship in a soil wholly uncultivated, 
covered with a thick forest or with marshes, 
is very nearly the same with the proprietor- 
ship which an inhabitant of the coast has in 
He must first catch 
them, before they be of any use or value 
whatever ; and just in like manner a man 
who gets a piece of wild land must clear and 
cultivate that land, often at considerable 
expense, and in all cases with much labour, 
before he can turn it to any use whatever. 

“The other and more general branch of 
the mistake is, that a man can find his liv- 
ing more easily in a wild country than in 
one which is well improved; that he shall, 
for instance, find it more easily in a Cana- 
dian forest than in one of the agricultural 
counties of England, his occupation being 
agricultural labour in both. Now if this 
were the case, improvement would be in it- 
self a bad thing; but it is not the case; for 
it is just because a smaller quantity of la- 
bour, under an improved system, finds a 
greater quantity of the necessaries of life, 
that a portion of the labourers are thrown 
out of employment; and it is just because 
the obtaining of an equal quantity of the 
necessarics of life requires more labour, that 
labourers are in more demand and get 
higher wages in the new country than in 
the old one. It is quite clear that if the 
wages of labour be higher in one place than 
in another, the man who cither labours on 
his own account or gets others to labour for 
him, must do it at greater expense for the 
same return than in places where the wages 
of labour are lower. The emigrant, unless 
he goes to remain as a hired labourer, a si- 
tuation which is by no means desirable, 
must therefore lay his account with work- 
ing harder, for some time at least, in the 
new country than he would have to work 
in the old one if he could find constant em- 
ployment there. And he must also bear in 
mind that there are many things which he 
will consider as necessaries of life, the prices 
of which are, in consequence of there being 
no manufactories in the new country, and 
the carriage being from a distance, much 
higher than in the old country. 

“From this it immediately follows that 
no man is fit for being an independent emi- 
grant, or even existing at all in a new coun- 
try, who is not both able and willing to 
work. He must have health, he must have 
strength, he must have perseverance, and 
he must have more consideration than is 
necessary in an old country, where labour 
is divided and every man has his little de- 
partment marked out for him by the gene- 
ral arrangements of society. He must not 
only be able to turn his hand to many 
things, nay, almost to every thing that he 
may require, but he must feel that he is in 
possession of that power, otherwise he will 
be in a state of perpetual apprehension, and 
quite unable to get on. Of course this ne- 
eessity excludes from the list of emigrants 
all persons who could not, if they had the 
proper opportunity, support themselves, 
and also make some little savings in the old 
country. The maimed, the mutilated, or 
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the silly, ought not to go there, for as there 
is no person to give them charity, their 
only fate would be starvation. ‘The idle 
and the dissolute, even supposing they pos- 
sess in a high degree those abilities which 
they neglect, are, in their present condi- 
tion, very unfit subjects for emigration ; 
and as those are habits which are reclaimed 
more by the restraints of society than by 
any other means, it is doubtful whether 
they would be benefited by the change, how 
much soever the mother country might be 
the better for their absence. 

“ After the natural capacity and disposi- 
tion of the emigrant, the next consideration 
is, what he has been accustomed to do; 
and this is the point upon which a compari- 
son of the circumstances of the new country 
with those of the old one, is essential to a 
clear understanding. It is because the old 
country is one of highly improved manufac- 
tures, and efficient machinery, and a mi- 
nute division of labour, by means of which 
the manufacturing individual has his whole 
attention confined to a single object, and so 
learns to accomplish that object probably 
ten times as well and in one-tenth of the 
time that he would require if he were al- 
ways shifting from one thing to another,— 
it is just because that is the case that the 
whole country has a surplus of labourers ; 
and of course the labourers that it can spare 
are those who are the worst adapted, and 
therefore in the least demand for its own 
operations. In England the man who 
pce the eyes of needles, or puts on 
veads of pins from year’s end to year’s end, 
is better adapted for the system of England 
than the man who could cultivate two or 
three acres of land, and make all the rude 
tools necessary for its cultivation; but a 
man who could only punch the eyes of nee- 
dles and put on the heads of pins would be 
of no use whatever in a country where the 
houses are probably twenty miles from each 
other, because there could not possibly be 
any pppeymont for him. 

“In all the nicer manufactures, and 
especially in those in which expensive ma- 
chines are employed, and which conse- 
quently cannot be carried on without a 
crowded id agen and an extensive and 
ready sale, in the management of which 
the merely operative workmen should have 
no concern whatever to distract them from 
their individual pursuits, the workmen are 
a proper part of the system of a highly im- 

roved country; and, generally speaking, 

it would be imprudent in them, even for 
their own sakes, to remove as workmen to 
any country, excepting to one in a higher 
state of improvement than that which they 
left. As foremen or instructors, they might 
go to one that were a little behind that 
which they left; but even in those cases 
they would be less valuable as labourers ; 
and whether they made up the same value 
or not, would depend upon their efficiency 
in their new character of overseers or in- 
structors.” 

The other question of “ where should the 
emigrant go?” is answered rather in pre- 
ference to the northern British settlements ; 
and the other chapters are occupied with 
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some full and satisfactory historical and 
geographical details, hints as to the means 
and mode of emigrating, &ce. We think it 
a pity, however, that more information is 
not given in the last chapter, on the prac- 
tice of cultivation in the Canadas. It is 
true that this might be of little use to the 
Englishman in England, but it should be 
recollected that the whole work is, strictly! 
speaking, of little service to the resident in 
England, aud only valuable to him that is 
going hence. 





ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman. By the Rev. Laurence Sterne, 
M.A. To which is added The Senti- 
mental Journey. With Mlustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

Tuts capital selection of classie writers con- 
tinues to be printed as neatly, and illustrated 
as liumourously as ever. We have here five 
plates—a portrait of the author and four of 
Cruikshanks’ etchings, which, in real hu- 
mour and masterly boldness equal anything 
that has come from his hand. Mr. loscoe 
precedes the volume by a memoir of the 
eccentric author, chiefly composed of the 
brief auto-biography which he left behind 
him, an exceeding curious composition, to 
which the following amongst other yemarks 
are added :— 

In general, the character of Sterne is 
not one which admits of being easily esti- 
mated. lew present on the surface more 
temptations to severity of censure ; few ex- 
hibit greater inconsistencies; and, among 
men of genius, there are scarcely any, whose 
names do not habitually inspire a higher 
feeling of veneration than his. It was his 
misfortune, in fact, to be eccentric where 
eccentricity is not tolerated ; to expend wit 
on subjects which it could only disfigure ; 
to appear lively when the common sense of 
mankind would have had him grave; and 
to laugh at the world as a jester, when it 
was his recognised duty to instruct it with 
the sobriety of a moralist. The offence 
against propriety, of which he was thus 
guilty, is never forgotten, when his name 
appears registered among those wla@gh adorn 
the annals “of his country. ‘The idea of 
genius is always associated in men’s minds 
with ideas of moral grandeur. Misfortune 
does not diminish its lustre, nor is its ori- 
ginal claim to admiration forfeited, though 
it be sometimes seen clouded by error: but 
the readiness with which the errors of genius 
are pardoned, is rarcly extended to those 
which interfere with our notions of its ele- 
vation, of its keen sense of moval beauty, 
and innate disposition to struggle after its 
attainment. Let it commit offences against 
this, which we esteem an essential property 
of its nature, and we begin to doubt its ex- 
cellency or its presence. The levities of 
Sterne were of this nature. They were of 
themselves too thickly strown over his works, 
and too frequently apparent in his manners, 
not to hurt the respectability of bright ta 
lent: but they were contrasted with the 
profession he exercised, and in which he 
appeared before the world. The loose lan- 
guage of ‘Tristram Shandy’ was that of a 





writer of sermons—the ‘ Sentimental Jour- 
ney’ was the narrative of an English cler- 
gyman. 

‘Tt may be urged in palliation, that Sterne’s 
levity was but in appearance ; and that, as 
he asserted himself his language was not 
licentious, though improper; and it is this, 
in fact, which should render us careful not 
to pass upon him any hasty judgment. That 
his fame is lowered by the circumstances al- 
luded to, admits of little doubt; but whe- 
ther he merits pity, for a too great natural 
eccentricity of wit, and a levity of spirit 
which the dignity of genius could not over- 
come}; or censure for careless licentiousness 
of thought, modified only by the affectation 
which appears to be another constituent of 
his style, is difficult to say. The truth, per- 
haps, lies between the two; and the intelli- 
gent reader, while he carefully estimates 
the sterling beauty of numerous isolated 
thoughts and pictures, which he cannot fail 
to meet with in this author, will turn with 
contempt from his prurient affectations ; and 
while he blesses the memory of the man 
who could so exquisitely plead the cause of 
misfortune, he will pass with pity from his 
gross allusions, his weak and wanton of- 
fences against his own genius, and exclaim, 
‘ Alas, poor Yorick !’ ” 





MISS EDGEWORTH’'S TALES, &e. 
Vol. I. 
We hail with pleasure the promised reprint 
of the works of this ingenious and useful 
writer. Many is the happy hour we have 
spent over her almost inexhaustible pages, 
and much delight do we promise ourselves 
in their reperusal in this elegant and splen- 
didly embellished form, which it is proposed 
to complete in eighteen monthly volumes. 
The present volume comprises ‘ Castle Kack- 
rent” and * Trish Bulls.” 
RES EFT ITS PE A 
RANDOM READINGS, &c. 








MUNGO PARK. 


Ovr visitors remained with us a consider- 
able time, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, one of them observed that they had in 
their possession a tobe, which belonged to a 
white man who came from the north many 
years ago, and from whom it had been pur- 
chased by the king’s father. We ex- 
pressed great curiosity to see this tobe, and 
it was sent us as a present ashort time after 
their departure. Contrary to our expecta- 
tions, we found it to be made of rich crim- 
son damask, and very heavy from the im- 
mense quantity of gold embroidery with 
which it was covered. As the time when 
the late king was said to have purchased 
this tobe corresponds very nearly to the 
supposed period of Mr. Park’s death, and 
as we never heard of any other white man 
having come from the north so far south as 
Boossa, we are inclined to believe it to be 
part of the spoil obtained from the canoe of 
that ill-fated traveller. Whether Mr. Park 
wore the tobe himself, which is scarcely 
probable on account of its weight, or whe- 
ther he intended it as a present to a native 
chief, we are at aloss to determine. At all 
events, the article is a curiosity in itself; 
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and if we should live to return to England, 
we shall easily learn whether it was “made 
there or not. The chief himself has never 
worn the tobe, nor did his predecessor, from 
a superstitious feeling ; “ besides,” observed 
the king, “it might excite the cupidity of 
the neighbouring powers.” e ® 

Eager as we are to obtain even the slight. 
est information relative to the unhappy fate 
of Mr. Park and his companions, as well as 
to ascertain if any of their books or papers 
are now in existence at this place, we had 
almost made up our minds to refrain from 
asking any questions on the subject, because 
we were apprehensive that it might be dis- 
pleasing to the king, and involve us in 
many perplexities. Familiarity, however, 
having in some measure worn off this im- 
pression, and the king being an affable, ob- 
liging, and good-natured person, we were 
emboldened to send Paskoe to him this 
morning, with a message expressive of the 
intcrest we felt on the subject, in common 
with all our countrymen ; ands saying that, 
if any books or papers which belonged to 
Mr. Park were yet in his possession, he 
would do us a great service, by delivering 
them into our hands, or at least ‘by er anting 
us permission to sce them. ‘To this the 
king returned for answer, that when Mr. 
Park was lost in the Niger, he was a very 
little boy, and that he knew not what had 
become of his effects; that the deplorable 
event had occurred in the reign of the late 
king’s predecessor, who died shortly after ; 
and that all traces of the white man had 
been lost with him. This answer disap- 
pointed our hopes, for to us it appeared 
final and decisive. But in the evening they 
were again raised by a hint from our host, 
who is the king’s drummer, and one of the 
principal men in the country: he : Hage 
us, that there was certainly one book 
least saved from Mr. Park’s canoe, which is is 
now in the possession of a very poor man in 
the service of his master, to whom it had 
been intrusted by the late king during his 
last illness. Ile said, moreover, that if but 
one application were made to the king, on 
any subject whatever, very little was thought 
of it; but if a second were made, the mat- 
ter would be considered of sufficient im- 
portance to demand his whole attention,— 
such being the custom of the country. ‘The 
drummer therefore recommended us to per- 
severe in our inquiries, for he had no doubt 
that something to our satisfaction would be 
elicited. At his own request, we sent him 
to the king immediately, desiring him to 
repeat our former statement, and to assure 
the king, that should he be successful in re- 
covering the book we wanted, our monarch 
would reward him handsomely. He desired 
the drummer to inform us, that he would 
use every exertion, and examine the man 
who was reported to have the white man’s 
book in his possession, at an early hour to- 
morrow. ° ” 

In the afternoon, the king came to see 
us, followed by a man with a book under 
his arm, which was said to have been picked 
up in the Niger after the loss of our coun- 
tryman. It was enveloped in a large cot- 
ton cloth, and our hearts beat high with ex- 
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Pectation as the man was slowly unfolding 
it, for by its size we guessed it to be Mr. 
Parl k’s journal ; but our disappointment and 
chagrin were great, when, on opening the 
book, we discovered it to be an old nautical 
publication of the last century. ‘The title- 
page was missing, but its contents were 
chiefly tables of logarithms. It was a thick 
royal quarto, whic hled us to conjecture that 
it was a journal; between the leaves we 
found a few loose papers of very little con- 
sequence indeed; one of them contained 
two or three observations on the height of 
the water in the Gambia; one was a tailor’s 
bill on a Mr. Anderson; and another was 
addressed to Mr. Mungo Park, and con- 
tained an invitation to dinner,—the follow- 
ing is a copy of it :-— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Watson would be happy 
to have the pleasure of Mr. Park's company 
at dinner on Tuesday next, at half-past five 
o'clock. 

“ An answer is requested. 

“ Strand, 9th Nov. 1804.” 

The king, as well as the owner of the 
book, looked as greatly mortified as our- 
solves, when they were told that the one 
produced was not that of which we were in 
quest, because the reward promised would 
not of course be obtained. As soon as our 
curiosity had been fully satisfied, the papers 
were carefully collected and placed again 
between the leaves, and the book as care- 
fully folded in its envelope as before, and 
taken away by its owner, who values it as 
much as a household god. Thus all our 
hopes of obtaining Mr. Park's journal or 
yapers, in this city, are entirely defeated. 
Che inquiry, on our part, has not been pro- 
secuted without much trouble and anxiety, 
and some little personal sacrifice likewise, 
which, had they been ten times as great, 
we would eladly have made whilst a single 
hope remained of their being effectual.— 
Landers’ Expedition. 

THE BALLET. 

Tur Ballet is one of the luxuries of a great 
metropolis: it is a dish of piquancy put to- 
gether by a skilful artist, who assembles a 
quantity of impossibilities with the air of 
man who is doing the most ordinary thing 
in the world. The ballet is nothing sub- 
stantial—it is altogether a thing of flavour 
—-it is the last ingredient in the cuisine of 
civilized life—the bay-leaf, that adds nothing 
but an evanescent aroma to a grosser pre- 
paration of animal substances. The philo- 
sophy of the ballet has never yet been 
investigated. What is the state of society 
it presupposes ?-—Every thing seems to be 
possible, and all to be beautiful ; words are 
unnecessary and vulgar; the feelings are 
simple, and a rose will speak as much as a 
sermon. Mere walking is despised: the 
motion of a balletteer is a composition of 
the most graceful and the most diflicult 
movements of the human form; but the 
difficulty is hidden by the grace, and a 
thorough discipline really makes that power 
which to another would be torture. Whence 
came the idea of a wordless community, 
where all is music, flowers, and dancing — 
where the air seems as capable of supporting 
the human frame as the soil—where magic 
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is an element of nature, and all things flou- 
rish and bloom and attitudinize as if they 
were hever to grow old? 

The ballet is a step beyond the ordinary 
experience of humanity; it is a combina- 
tion and an education of the muscular force, 
unpredicated of in anatomy. Dancing has 
been often called the poetry of motion : the 
ballet is the lyric genus of iaaies poesy— 
it is the wildest, and yet bound by the strict- 
est rules—the most inspired, and yeta thing 
of the greatest art: it is either absurd or 
sublime,—an imperfect attempt is the abyss 
of the ridiculous ; a great effort of genius is 
an approach to the movement by which 
angels descend upon earth. 

They who complain of the indelieacy of 
the ballet, may be compared in their degree 
of civilization to those who would have 
burnt Roger Bacon for magic because he 
was the inventor of optical glasses. They 
are of the earth earthy, gross condensers of 
the spirituality of the scene: that which is 
variegated vapour to others, comes to them 
in vulgar goutles deau de vie. The creatures 
of the ballet are neither men nor women! 
Look at that fantastic thing perking on the 
extremity of its feet, with its coquette air, 
its graceful jerking bend, its jut of lumber 
pride, its capital of flowers, its body of gos- 
samer and roses, its thighs of the cotton- 
tree, its ankles of the silk-worm, and feet 
of oli assy satin: who can say,—with its head 
aside, its form en Lair, its expression of self- 
satisfaction, its joy in its own movements, 
—who shall say that being is a woman? 
We speak | only of the stage: while there, the 
existence is bounded and peculiar; out of 
that arena, we will know not neither will 
we see any thing. What was Raphael in 
his studio ?—~a god; out of it, a mere sen- 
sualist. Ile died in the arms of a mistress ; 
but how does he /ive in the admiration of 
all posterity? The “ belle inmortalité !” of 
Napoleon shall not confine the ever-propa- 
gating nature of his divine genius. 

The indelicacy of the ballet is, then, in 
the gross mind of the recipient,—just as 
heat is, not in the fire, but in the texture of 
the object exposed to it. ‘The Yankees are 
horrified at the ballet, but they flock to 
love-feasts and camp meetings, the very 
foyers of gross passion: what does this 
prove but ‘that they are not yet in that de- 
sree of civilization which fits them for the 
refined enjoyment of great capitals? A 
Turk conjured into a L ondon drawing-room, 
would go mad with the apparent violation 
of all the sacred laws of decorum. In his 
mind, he would see the harem turned out of 
window, the sanctuary profaned, and society 
at an end. 

We have been tempted to write thus far 

honour of the performance of M. Sa- 
mengo and Madame Braguoli, at the Opera. 
Samengo is supernatual; Brugnoli is a 
charming impossibility. We once witnessed 
a Yorkshire baronct flying across his park, 
and thought him a great practical hiloso- 
pher : but what is he compared with Brug- 
noli, pirouetting for ever and aye on that 
immortal member, the great roe—toe, the 
long, the elastic, the untireable! A park! 
how poor is its extent compared with the 
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field of the Opera-House! how enchanting 
were those pulsative modulations of the 
eae foot to an orchestra that could scarce- 
ly follow her in her display of graceful com- 
ean The very catgut, dead and em- 

almed, seemed almost to give way before 
the achievements of the living muscular fi- 
bre. We felt with the enslaved Italians, 
that genius will have a vent; that if it is 
not to trade or to govern, it will dance and 
sing; and that in the all-pervading, uni- 
versal, compensating principles of mundane 
enjoyment, man, if he cannot have a reform 
in parliament, will still maintain a ballet at 
the Opera House.—Spectator. 

HINTS FOR ANGLERS. 

Do not imagine that, because a fish does not 
instantly dart off on first seeing you, he is 
the less aware of your presence ; he almost 
always on such occasions ceases to feed, and 
pays you the compliment of devoting his 
whole attention to you, whilst he is prepar- 
ing for a start whenever the apprehended 
danger becomes sufficiently imminent. 

If you pass your fly neatly and well three 
times over a trout, and he refuses it, 
do not wait any longer for him; you may 
be sure that he has seen the line of invita- 
tion which you have sent over the water to 
him, and does not intend # come. 

Remember that, in whipping with the 
artificial fly, it must have time, when you 
have drawn it out of the water, to make the 
whole circuit, and to be at one time straight 
behind you, before it can be driven out 
straight before you. If you give it the for- 
ward impulse too soon, you will hear a crack: 
take this as a hint that your fly has gone to’ 
grass. 

It appears to me that, in whipping with 
an artificial fly, there are enly two cases in 
which a fish taking the fly will infallibly 
hook himself without your assistance, viz. : 
1. When your fly first touches the water at 
the end of a straight line. 2. When you 
are drawing out your fly for a new throw. 
In all other cases it is necessary that, in 
order to hook him when he has taken the 
fly, you should do something with your 
wrist which is not casy to describe. 

If your line should fall loose and wavy 
inty the water, it will cither frighten away 
the fish, or he will take the fly into his 
mouth without fastening himself; and when 
he finds that it does not answer his purpose, 
he will spit it out again before it has an- 
swered yours. 

Never mind what they of the old school 
say about “playing him till he is tired.” 
Much vateeible time and many a good fish 
may be lost by this antiquated proceeding. 
Put him into your basket as soon as you can. 
Every thing depends on the manner in 
which you commence your acquaintance 
with him. If you can at first prevail upon 
him to walk a little way down the stream 
with you, you will have no difficulty after- 
wards in persuading him to let you have the 
pleasure of seeing him at dinner. 

Do not leave off fishing early in the even- 
ing because your friends are tired. After a 


bright day, the largest fish are to be caught 
by whipping between sunset and dark. Even, 
however, in these precious moments you 





will not have good sport, if you continue 
throwing after you have whipped your fly 
off. Pay attention to this; and if you have 
any doubt after dusk, you may easily ascer- 
tain the point, by drawing the end of the 
line suldhle through your hand, particularly 
if you do not wear gloves. 

When you have got hold of a good fish, 
which is not very tractable, if you are mar- 
ried, gentle reader, think of your wife, who, 
like the fish, is united to you by very tender 
ties, which can only end with her death, or 
her going into weeds. If you are single, 
the loss of the fish, when you thought the 
prize your own, may remind you of some 
more serious disappointment.—Jesse’s Na- 
tural History. 
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POHTRY. 


LINES 
On Reading the Prospectus of I. FE. L.'s Easter Gift. 


Ah why, fair votaress, ’wakes such pensive strain ? 
When song ascends, and music fills the air, 
Shall inspiration thus be giv'n in vain, 
Or shall the gifted of this world despair ? 


The spring, the glorious, th’ regenerate spring, 
Again bursts forth! forget we earthly woes ; 

For the south wind, which balmy odours wing, 
A soft, a renovating joy bestows. 


Farewell to storms, to cold, to biting frost, 
To all such fierce auxiliaries of Heaven ; 

Like disappointments, which our paths have crossed, 
Haply in mercy, as in season given. 

Shiv’ring we met, or, shuddering, shunn‘d the blow» 
For it was hard to bear the flaky shower, 

While still forgetful that beneath the snow 
There lived the germ of many a budding flower. 


But now that snow-wreath melts in genial air, 
And blighting hail-storms are dissolved in tears; 
As passion yields to penitential prayer, 
Andstreams of comfort flow from Heavenly spheres, 
Still ’tis a joyous spot, this world of ours, 
With all its vast variety of shade, 
Its pieasures fleeting, as the flecting hours, 
Its lights that dazzle, and its hopes that fade. 
Still ’tis a goodly garden, though these towers, 
"Midst its young sweets a warning sepulchre ; 
A monument to man of number'd hours, 
Of death and sin a sad remembrancer. 


Still ’tis a world of hope, an Eden still ; 

For here the leaf of Knowledge ope's to all; 
And he may cull the fruits of bliss who will, 

A rescued branch that blossom'd ere the fall. 


Yes, ‘tis a glorious and triumphant world ;— 
Here songs of Sion by her sons were heard ; 

Here was the banner of our faith unfurl’d, 
And here went forth the everlasting word. 


Pregnant with good, what a bright season's this ; 
O let not man his gracious hopes destroy ; 

** A little while''—who spoke that word of bliss? 
**A little while"’—and we shall reap in joy. 


Liftup your heads—for Nature says rejoice ; 
Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
Ye nations clap your hands, for at that voice 
The carth regenerate all her dead restores. 
K. E. H. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 


GORDON ON LOCOMOTION. 


-_- 








Tur Committee of the House of Commons, 
after mature deliberation, and the examina- 
tion of a great number of witnesses, scien- 
tific and practical men, have come to the 
resolution that steam-carriages may be used 
on common roads, both with safety and 
profit to the public. This is an important 
decision, and will, we doubt not, be speed- 
ily acted upon by enterprising men. At 
such a time the work of Mr. Gordon, which 
we have now before us, must be highly in- 
teresting to the public, more especially those 
scientifically inclined, by whom it will be 
fod eomplete and satisfactory in every 





respect, whether as to the history, con- 
struction, or uses of steam motive power. 
As to the benefits of steam-carriage, they 
are numerous, and must be obvious to all. 
The saving of corn, however, is a curious 
speculation :— 

‘‘ In order more readily to show one effect, 
let the horses be considered only 1000; a 
smaller number may not make the argument 
so diflicult. Let us reduce éhis number, and 
the farmer may then turn his oat-ground 
into wheat-ground; and instead of so much 
land being employed to furnish food for a 
thousand horses, the same land, when 
turned into tillage fit to sow wheat upon, 
will produce sufficient bread-corn to feed 
two thousand poor families. 

“ Again, if instead of 20,000 horses, we 
keep 30,000 fat oxen, butchers’ meat will 
be always cheap to the operative classes, 
whilst the quantity of tallow will of course 
make candles cheap; and so many hides 
lower the price of leather, and of shoes and 
all other articles made of leather. Or the 
same quantity of land may then keep thirty 
thousand cows, the milk of which will make 
both butter and cheese cheaper to the poor, 
as well as the labouring manufacturer ; all 
which articles are very considerable, and of 
material moment in the prices of our manu- 
facturers, as they, ina great measure, work 
their trade to rise and fall in price, according 
to the cheapness of their materials and the 
necessaries of life. ‘The same may be said 
in favour of more sheep and woollen clothes. 

‘‘ We have said, a horse consumes, on an 
average, as much as eight human beings. 
The country is burdened with poor (in want 
of food ;) so much so, that an evil is resorted 
to, to ease the burden; and the strongest 
and ablest of our peasantry are encouraged 
to emigrate. Our political strength is thus 
wasted, while the prospect that eventually 
these very men may meet us in battle array 
is avoided in our search fer present case. 
Whilst, therefore, we have a remedy really 
good and practicable before us unresorted 
to, we may in truth say that we depopulate 
our country for a ‘bestial herd.’ ” 

The whole of the evidence brought before 
the House of Commons is incorporated in 
this work :——Mr. Farey declares that “ steam 
power will propel a carriage as cheaply at 
a quick rate as at a slower rate,” which is 
a very important consideration ; whilst Mr. 
Gurney concludes that a carriage “ may be 
worked by steam at one-fifth the expense 
of horses,” which appears almost incredi- 
ble even in this age of opposition and ‘* re- 
duced fares!” A slight sketch of the early 
origin and history of steam-carriage will be 
found interesting :— 

“So early as the year 1759, Dr. Robinson, 
(subsequently Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of /Edinburgh,) then 
a student at Glasgow, threw out the idea of 
applying the power of the steam-engine to 
the moving of wheel-carriages. 

“In the year 1772, Oliver Evans, an in- 
genious American citizen, then apprenticed 
to a wheelwright, laboured to discover some 
means other than animal power for propell- 
ing land-carriages. He was accidentally 
made aequainted with the power with which 
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steam is generated from a small quantity of 
water in the breech end of a gun-barrel, 
plugged up tight, and placed in a smith’s 
fire. He was fortunate enough to find a 
book, describing the old atmospheric steam- 
engine, and was astonished to observe that 
the steam was only used to form a vacuum, 
instead of being rendered available by its 
elastic power. Amidst much ridicule, he 
confirmed his discovery by experiments. 

“¢In the year 1786, he petitioned the 
legislature of Pennsylvania for the exclusive 
right to use his improvements in flour-mills, 
and his steam-waggons, in that State. The 
committee, to whom the petition was re- 
ferred, heard him very patiently while he 
described the mill improvements, but his 
representations concerning steam-waggons 
made them think him insane. ‘They, how- 
ever, reported favourably respecting the 
improvements in the manufacture of flour, 
and passed an act granting him the exclu- 
sive use of them as prayed for. This was 
in March, 1787, but no notice is taken of 
the steam-waggons.’ 

“A ‘similar petition having been pre- 
sented to the legislature of Maryland, that 
legislature, upon the argument that the 
grant could injure no one, conferred upon 
Evans, for a term of fourteen years, after 
1787, the exclusive right of making and 
using steam-waggons in that State. 

“ Although it does not appear that any 
thing more than a good high-pressure fixed 
engine resulted from his labours, we cannot 
omit a very striking prediction in the work 
of this great projector. ‘And I verily be- 
lieve,’ says he, ‘that the time will come 
when carriages propelled by steam will be 
in general use, as well for the transportation 
of passengers as goods, travelling at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, or 300 miles a day 
on good turnpike- roads.’ 

“In the year 1784, Mr. James Watt, 
whose wonderful genius, it may be said, 
broke in and trained the steam-engine, took 
out a patent, amongst other improvements 
of the steam-engine, for a mode of applying 
it to wheel-carriages. 

“In the year 1802, Mr. Richard Treve- 
thick invented a high-pressure steam-engine 
and boiler in one machine, of a very com- 
pact and complete kind.” 

Again, further on, we have a very impor- 
tant feature in the invention :— 

“Tt is certainly very difficult to account 
for the long delay in the adaptation of a 
steam-carriage, to acommon turnpike-road. 
ingineers seem to have been shut up to the 
belief that it was impossible. It may be 
their very limited knowledge of the nature 
of a locomotive engine, and its operation 
precluded speculation as to this more exten- 
sive application; in much the same way as 
the limited knowledge of steam-boats in 1814 
retarded, for so long a time, steam naviga- 
tion on the ocean. 

“On a rail-way, the slight adhesion of 
the surface of the wheels to the rail was in- 
adequate to propel the locomotive engine 
up any considerable ascent. ‘This difficulty 


seems to have engendered the notion,—af 


notion scarcely yet removed, though proved 
to be absurd by a host of facts,—that a 
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steam-carriage could never ascend a hill of 
even moderate acclivity. ° 

“When inventors turned their attention 
to common roads, every one of them seem 
to have resolved that the boilers then in use 
on a rail-way could not be adopted on a 
common road. ‘Therefore, light boilers, or 
boilers holding but a small quantity of wa- 
ter, were resorted to as the first requisite. 
Light boilers were now invented in abund- 
ance. Scheme upon scheme, and patent 
after patent, in rapid succession, appeared 
canvassing for public approbation. Out of 
the abundance, three or four only were 
happy hits: and these few have been gra- 
dually working their way into general use.” 

We intend giving a more minute descrip- 
tion of these wonderful contrivances, with 
illustrative cuts, before long, so we shall 
here conclude with part of a letter written 
by Sir Charles Dunce to Mr. Gurney in 
February last :— 

« «My steam-carriages ran between Glou- 
cester and Cheltenham regularly four times 
a day, for four months, from the 21st of 
February to the 22d of June, 1831, during 
which time they carried nearly 3,000 per- 
sons, and travelled nearly 4,000 miles. 
They performed the distance (nine miles) 
in fifty-five minutes, on an average, and 
frequently did it in forty-five. ‘There were 
sometimes delays owing to defective pipes in 
the boiler, which prolonged the time, but 
no accident, hurt, or injury, ever happened 
to any person whatever; the engines were 
never out of order, and are as perfect now, 
as they were at first. Steam-carriages can 
be worked profitably, so as to carry passen- 
gers for one-half of the prices at present 
charged by horse-coaches. 

«Obstacles are always thrown in the 
way of a new invention, particularly if it is 
likely to produce important results, from the 
prejudices of those who have not fairly ex- 
amined its merits, and by the opposition of 
others who expect their mterests will be af- 
fected by its success. ‘Thus objections have 
been made to these carriages, by various de- 
scriptions of persons, viz. country gentle- 
men, trustees of roads, farmers, coach-pro- 
prietors, coachmen, postboys, &c. &c. Some 
said they would be injurious to agriculture ; 
others, that they would destroy the roads; 
others, that removing horses would ruin the 
farmers; and others, that it would ruin the 
coach-proprietors, and throw all the hands 
employed by them out of work. ‘To these 
I replied, that the land which is used to 
keep one horse would keep eight people, 
and, consequently, that the removal of one 
thousand horses would feed eight thousand 
people; that the cheap and expeditious 
mode of conveying passengers, and carrying 
every thing to market, would eminently tend 
to the we/fare of all classes, agricultural and 
commercial; that the roads would suffer 
less injury from the broad wheels of steam- 
ers than from the horses’ feet and narrow 
wheels of the present stage-coaches; that 
coach-proprietors would get more custom 
by carrying people at half the present prices, 
and would require less capital than in the 
present uncertain outlay for horses; and that 
coachmen, postboys, and _horse-keepers 














would also be benefited, as more men are 
employed about a steam than a horse-coach, 
in addition to the increased employment of 
artificers. ‘I'he truth of these my arguments 
and opinions is fully confirmed and su 
ported by the report of the committee.’ " 


LONDON AND GREENWICH RAIL-ROAD. 
Tne committee appointed to examine the 
surveys, plans, and estimates of this pro- 
jected work, report that after a most careful 
patient, and minute examination of the sur- 
veys, &c. “they are fully satisfied of its 
practicability, and that it would be highly 
beneficial to the public, and profitable to 
those who may become proprietors.” The 
‘ailway is intended to commence between 
London Bridge and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
whence it will proceed in a straight line 
across Dean-Strect, Bermondsey-Street, Pa- 
rish-Street, and Crucifix-Lane, to a point 
south of Bermondsey New Church, and 
then, by a slight curve, to High-street, 
Deptford, and across the Ravensbourne to 
Greenwich. The length of the line’ will be 
about 3¢ miles, whilst that by the Old Kent- 
road is nearly five. 

BORING FOR WATER, 
Ix Egypt an experiment has been made, 
which will, probably, have very important 
effects on the civilization of Egypt and 
Arabia. ‘Two labouring men who, we be- 
lieve, had been employed near London in 
boring for water, were taken to Egypt by 
Mr. Briggs, who was at one time Consul at 
Cairo. ‘They were employed under the 
patronage of the Pacha to bore for water in 
the Desert. At about thirty feet below the 
surface they found a stratum of sand-stone ; 
when they got through that, an abundant 
supply of water rose. ‘The water usually 
obtained from the surface is of an inferior 
quality, and for many purposes useless; 
that which has been obtained by boring is 
soft and pure. We believe that the experi- 
ment has sueceeded in every place where it 
has been made. Already in the desert of 
Suez, a tank capable of holding 2000 cubic 
feet of water had been made, and it is pro- 
bable, that by this time several others have 
been formed.— Ieraminer. 
x = 

FINE ARTS. 


ON THE DECLINE OF HISTORICAL PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND, 
(Ina Letter from “ A Connoisseur” to the 

Editor of “The Library of the Fine Arts.” ) 
Sir,—As an admirer of the arts I cannot 
but most sincerely regret that a more worthy 
share of patronage should not have been in 
this country bestowed upon that walk in 
them which is indisputably the highest and 
most deserving of patronage,—namely, the 
historical or grand style of painting. 

That this walk has ever in this country 
received not only a most unworthy propor- 
tion of patronage from those] from whom 
patronage ought to flow, and that its ad- 
vancement and encouragement in our;lite- 
rary periodicals has ever since the estab- 
lishment of the English school of painting 
met with indifference and neglect, must be 
acknowledged by all, and to every admirer 
of this most intellectual branch in painting 
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be matter of sincere and deep regret. So 
far indeed has the neglect in this country of 
historical painting been notorious, that it 
has procured for us the opinion on the con- 
tinent of being incapable of producing an 
historieal painter ; and while Shakspeare 
and Milton, and the many others who have 
illumined our literary annals, have shone 
forth so brilliantly as our countrymen, we 
have, been adjudged unable to produce 
searcely one painter of high genius or ima- 
gination. 

That the want of patronage of this branch 
of painting is the sole cause of our deficiency 
in it, is at once apparent from a survey of 
the efforts of those of the English school in 
this branch, who were decoyed, or rather 
driven into a more futile path by the dis- 
courageinents which were presented to them 
in the more honourable one. And we can- 
not but lament that such artists and such 
men as were Reynolds, Lawrence, North- 
cote, Harlow, and many others who have 
flourished in this country, who were all of 
them capable,—had their ideas been directed 
to higher and nobler pursuits in the arts 
than they followed,—of the most sublime 
and magnificent undertakings,—should be 
so far for ever lost to us. Could we imagine 
to ourselves, had they met with worth 
encouragement in the higher walk of paint- 
ing, what might have been the productions 
of those great men? Could we imagine to 
ourselves the grand and masterly perform- 
ances which would have emanated from the 
mind of the painter of the Tragic Muse,— 
enthusiastic in his admiration, in his adora- 
tion of Michael Angelo, as he was, and 
who, at the close of a long and glorious and 
successful career in the department of the 
arts which he had followed, breaks forth 
with the declaration—“ that though he had 
followed a path more suited,” (as he thought, ) 
“to his abilities and to the taste of the tines 
in which he lived, yet, however unequal he 
felt himself to the attempt, were he then to 
begin the world again, he would tread in 
the steps of that great master, (Michael 
Angelo,) that to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment, to catch the slightest of his perfec- 
tions, would be glory and distinction enough 
for an ambitious man!” 

It is also obvious, from the genius in his 
very childhood displayed by the late admira- 
ble Sir Thomas Lawrence for historical de- 
signing and composition, although in his 
later historical productions he is adjudged 
to have fallen short of what might have 
been expected from him, that had his studies 
been directed to that higher branch in 
painting, his success there would have been 
complete; and that it was alone from the 

ursuit of minor objects that he became 
unadapted for more noble undertakings. 

It affords but a “ melancholy pleasure ” 
to look back upon the efforts of those whose 
devotion to, and enterprise in, that higher 
walk in the arts, bearing them forward 
against every discouragement, and through 
every trial, gained for them little more than 
the praise and pity of the few who can 
appreciate them,—who lived by the world 
unnoticed, unpatronized, and unadmired, 
and who exchanged with their more honour- 
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able pursuit, all the trials of want and| 


poverty for the luxury and affluence of their 
taste-serving contemporaries. 

Far be it from me to debase or to attempt 
to debase the study of portrait painting, or 
to deny the intellectuality of that branch of 
art. Far be it from me to express in any 


way my indifference, that by the works of 


Reynolds and of Lawrence, those great | 


characters whose forms they have immorta- 
lized should have been thus handed down 
to posterity, and should be presented to us 
in all the expression and similitude with 
which they have so admirably described 
them. But I cannot but lament that those 
great ornaments to our school, who possessed 
so large an acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and human passions and feelings, and 
who were so calculated by their high endow- 
ments to express what they saw and felt, 
should have lived and should have died 
having left us, not only no fruits of their 
great original powers, but no proofs worthy 
of those powers, of what they felt and saw. 
Deeply, therefore, do I regret that such 
has been their fortune, and that such is still 
the practice with regard to the discourage- 
ment and neglect of historical painting in 
this country. That this branch of painting 
is the highest, isthe noblest, and is the most 
worthy of the patronage of a great and 
mighty nation, no admirer of the arts will 
deny. That this branch of painting ever 
has, nevertheless, met with a share of pa- 
tronage and encouragement the most un- 
worthy of it, is a reality but too well estab- 
lished. Whence are our exhibition rooms 
ever filled with common-place portraits, and 
landscapes, and subjects the most trifling 
and uninteresting? Are the generality of 
works there displayed of that character 
which can raise the English school of paint- 
ing as a school of high and intellectual 
merit? Is it that our artists are men inca- 
pable of great ideas or imaginations, that 
the character of the English school of paint- 
ing stands no higher than it now does? Is 
it not that the mean and paltry patronage 
that is afforded to historical painting does 
not afford encouragement,-—nay, hope of any 
other than discouragement and want, to 
those who devote themselves to the study of 
it? and how, unless there are those who 
will devote themselves to that all-absorbing 
study; and how, unless a portion at least 
of that patronage so lavishly bestowed upon 
inferior subjects be shared with this most 
noble and most worthy of patronage of all 
the walks in the arts,—may we of the Eng- 
lish school ever look forward to becoming, 
not the imitators of thdse great masters 
whom we must ever look up to with admi- 
ration and reverence, but their rivals and 
their equals, with whom we may be acknow- 
ledged worthy to be compared ! 
RS ERENT LE FT Tal PMID, EIT LL AP ET ET a I TE 
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MUSIC. 
KING'S THEATRE, 
Lapcacne has paid us a “ flying visit!”’ and 
after playing three nights has taken his 
formal farewell benefit. Of course the 
house was well attended every night of his 
performance, and his benefit was a bumper. 














His voice is large and rich as ever, and his 
personal appearance by no means fallen 
away; in both respects, then, stands he 
equally uneclipsed. How beautiful to see 
him rolling about the stage in Figaro’s dandy 
dress, his Largo al factotum rolling and 
tossing forth like the ocean’s roar! then the 
magnificent dignity of his Don Geronimo, 
powdered and pomatumed, deaf and dull, 
but most intelligent in his stupidity, and 
overwhelming in his volubility. The strength 
of his lungs keeps us all in a perpettal state 
of awful uncertainty, and more than once 
do we tremble for ow ears. His very 
whispers are full of dread, and show his 
strength as much as any thing. Add to 
this, that his humour is genuine and irre- 
sistible, and can we wonder that he should 
carry every thing before him? Even in his 
tragedy he commands a sort of respect ; 
—who can look on that vast rotundity of 
drapery, that moving mountain of senato- 
rial cloth, that expansive countenanee, so 
wide, so wise, so wo-begone, with that un- 
limited “brutus ” of hair, that rolling eye, 
that threatening mouth,—and dare to 
laugh? On Tuesday the first act of L’ Esule 
di Roma was performed, for the purpose of 
introducing Lablache, Winter, and Signora 
‘Tosi in their original parts :—the effect was 
good, but the final trio was one of the most 
magnificent pieces we ever heard. On the 
same evening Madaine Cinti Damoreau, a 
well-remembered favourite of some three 
years back, performed in Rosina. The great 
charm about this singer is her exquisite 
méthode ;—her natural powers of voice are, 
doubtless, of a moderate quantity, but their 
quality is first-rate; and the fluency and 
quiet ease with which the most difticult and 
rapid variations are executed, are such as to 
give real satisfaction to the nicest critics. 
On the occasion of Lablache’s benefit, Sig- 
nor De Beenis volunteered his services in 
the part of Leporello, (Lablache doing the 
Don!) and Miss Bellchambers kindly lent 
her valuable assistance in the Matrimonto 
Segreto. A new tenor, also, of the name of 
Arregotti, with considerable sweetness of 
voice, made a creditable debut in the same 
opera. 

The German Opera is to open on Wednes- 
day with Der Freyschutz, and we are glad to 
see that the prices of admission are on a 
moderate scale ;—this at any rate must be 
a popular feature. 


PHILHARMONIC—~FIFTH CONCERT. 


Monpay evening's entertainment was of a 
very good quality, and was well attended ; 
we can but brietiy enumerate the principal 
performances. Beethoven's magnificent 
Sinfonia Pastorale, which has always been a 
favorite with the subscribers, and is generally 
selected as the opening piece once in each 
season, was capitally played, conducted by 
T’. Cooke, and led by Loder. J. B. Cra- 
mer’s quintette for the piano-forte, violin, 
viola, violincello, and contra-basso, played 
by Messrs, Cramer, F. Cramer, Moralt, 
Lindley, and Dragonetti, afforded a fine 
opportunity for the display of their various 
talents ; the performers doing full justice to 
the composer, and the composer leading 
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them with unexceptionable skill. Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to Les Deur Journées closed 
the instrumental portion of the first act; 
and the second opened with Haydn’s much 
admired Sinfonia (No. 7.) Then followed 
Beethoven's very chaste quartette for violins, 
viola, and violincello, by Mori, Griesbach, 
Moralt, and Lindley, who all played with 
spirit, and joined in their respective 
fugues with great neatness and precision ; 
and gained merited applause. After men- 
tioning Spohr’s overture to Der Berggeist, 
which closed the instrumental performance, 
we come to the vocal department, which, as 
usnal, alas! was of a very inferior quality. 
De Meric was the only star; but, without 
‘asting any reflection upon her merited po- 
pularity, there surely is no reason why she 
should not be seconded by other talent, of 
which there is now much to choose from. 
With all the vocal strength that is now con- 
gregated in this country, and all the means 
which are supposed to be at the disposal of 
the society, there is no excuse for the mea- 
gre supply of Monday last. 
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THE DRAMA. 








DRURY LANE. 

Fridayv.—The Merchant of London ; the Magie Car. 
Saturday.—The Merchant of London; the Magic 

Car. 
Monday.—( Mr. Farren's benetit,) Speed the Plough ; 

Turning the Tables ; Deaf as a Post. 
Tuesday.—The Merchant of London; the Magic Car. 
Wednesday.—Love in a Village ; the Magie Car. 
Thursday.—The Merchant of London ; the Magic Car. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Friday.—Macbeth ; the Tartar Witch. 
Saturday.—ithe Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Monday.—Julius Cesar ; the Tartar Witch. 
Tucsday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Wednesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Thursday.—(Miss Kemble’s benetit,) The Hunch- 

Back, the Marriage of Figaro. 
Wiru the exception of Monday, when Far- 
ren had his benefit, and Wednesday, when 
Love ina Village was revived for a debut,— 
The Merchant of London has been played 
every evening at Drury Lane; nor does 
any other novelty appear to be in prepara- 
tion. This speaks sadly for the resources 
of the house; for though Mr. Serle’s play 
is one of considerable talent, and with the 
double recommendation of five acts, ‘ not 
translated from the French,” it is not of 
that original and vigorous substance which 
should long support either the reputation of 
its author, or of a national theatre. Wehave 
always judged Mr. Serle te be a man of su- 
perior qualifications; well read, and with 
much taste and discretion in his acting ;— 
but a plentiful lack of impulse. The same 
is observable in his play, wherein he 
has attempted not only the character but 
imitated the writers of the Elizabethian 
age. There are many fine situations, and 
some good speeches here and there, but the 
general air is pedantic, and the poetry often 
far-fetched and laboured. The author owes 
much to Macready for his success, for, un- 
doubtedly, without his peculiar talents, his 
play would not have been what it is. 
Scroope, “ the London merchant,” has, long 
before the beginning of the play, married 





the sister of a nobleman, who, indignant at 
such an union, has driven the unfortunate 
husband into exile, and the wife to a con- 
vent, where she dies. After this, Scroope 
becomes rich, and Lord Beaufort having 
squandered away his money, falls into his 
hands, mortgaging his estates to a very 
heavy amount. ‘The use that is made of 
these materials must be evident, and not 
new ;—and, afte due proportion of loye— 
perplexity, &c. the play ends with the reco- 
very of alostson and a general reconciliation. 
Miss Phillips, as Mariana, niece to Scroope, 
played with all her usual elegance and feel- 
ing, and Cooper, J. Russell, and Harley, in 
their respective capacities of lover, peda- 
gogue, and poetising lawyer, conduced 
much to the effeet of the performance. On 
Marren’s night, Sammengo and Brugnoli, 
and others of the Opera ballet, astonished 
the John Bull audience; and, on Wednes- 
day, “a (very) young lady” made her first 
appearance in Rosetta. Of her qualifica- 
tions we shall now say nothing, it being 
evident that she has been hurried before the 
publie very prematurely ; and we are glad 
to see, has had the good sense to retire for a 
season. Neither of the Laster pieces have 
done much good, the Magie Car of Old 
Drury is to be repeated every evening till 
further notice, “ benefits, (very properly, ) 
except d/l” 
MINORS. 

Apectrur. — Matthews at Ilome” 
again! He burst on an expectant public on 
Wednesday night, with a new budget of fun 
and fancy, in the shape of the third volume 
of his ** Comte Annual.” We cannot say that, 
like Ifood’s, his third volume is a decided 
improvement on its predecessors, but we 
think it may be pronounced as no falling off. 
The very best story in it,—and a very good 
one it is,—is one ofa Mr. Stllylyne, a gen- 
tleman of the Paul Pry school, who, in rum- 
maging his hottsekeeper’s stores, discovers a 
paper inscribed with the awful words—* Cut 
off my son’s head !” followed by the date. 
Full of horror at the discovery, and at the 
same time grinning immensely at his own 
sagacity, the old gentleman determines to 
confront the offender, and unfold the awful 
paper before her eyes,—with a full expecta- 
tation of at least a confession of infanticide. 
Ile accordingly does so, when the guilty one, 
with a most innocent book of amazement 
exclaims, “ But bless me, sir, where is my 
poor dear boy’s lock of hair ?’—In his hor- 
ror poor Sillylynx had dropped the carefully 
preserved memento which would haze ex- 
plained the awful words !—-The housekeeper, 
acquainted with his suspicions, caps the 
climax by exclaiming, ‘* What would you 
have said sir, if you had found the other one, 
* Cut off my own head 1” 

A Dutch lady, very elaborately done, who 
most unnaturally teaches her daughters to 
be ‘ nat’ral”—(and in truth she almost 
makes naturals of them)—is an entertaining 
caricature, with some good hits; and a ven- 
triloquial dialogue, which was introduced, 
at the conclusion of the first part, was ex- 
quisitely well executed. Tong Piper, the 
Nautical Chronicle, is so “ tothe life” that 
one can almost fancy he smells of salt water. 
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\We have neither time nor space to particu- 
larize the rest of the good things, the songs 
especially, some of which, are special good. 

The monopolylogue is called The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, and shows up a most ex- 
traordinary collection of outlandish crea- 
tures congregated in that out-of-the-way 
spot, which is any thing but a sad place, 
while Matthewsenlivensit.—We shall return 
to this ‘* cut-and-come-again joint” at our 
leisure. 

(JU FEN’s.—Miss Chambers, the daughter 
of the once wealthy banker and proprietor 
of the Opera-house, who had already made 
the experiment of an appearance on the pub- 
lic stage at Bath and Brighton, with success, 
performed Lady Teazle at this renovated 
little house on Monday. She possesses a 
good figure, a pleasing, but not very power- 
ful voice, and a correct judgment—added to 
all these of course was a genteel deportment. 
With these requisites, it may be imagined 
how the character was performed: and we 
are glad to say that Miss Chambers was ex- 
ceedingly well received. Dowton took Sir 
Peter, a part which is a little out of his line 
of old men,—but he performed so as to leave 
nothing to be desired—Farren always ex- 
cepted. The rest of the cast was very strong, 
including Wilkinson in Moses. The com- 
pany here is perhaps superior to that of any 
other minor theatre in London; and some 
of our best standard comedies have been re- 
presented in the most effective possible 
style. Dowton and Wilkinson, already 
mentioned, lead the van, ably supported by 
[looper in the light comedy parts; while 
Mrs. Hooper, (formerly Miss Brothers, 
of Drury-lane,) and Mrs. David Lee, (a 
pupil of Mrs. Davison,) form fitting heroines. 
We wish the spirited proprietors every suec- 
cess, and of this we are quite sure,—that if 
they continue as they have begun, they will 
deserve it. 

Rovant Crarence.—This is a new head 
in our theatrical intelligence :—in fact, it is 
a new speculation altogether. The Pana- 
monion Theatre, the only part finished of the 
magnificent idea of Signor Lanza—the es- 
tablishment of a Vauxhall and Opera, 
united, inthe purlieus of Battle Bridge, (the 
very site of the once famed dust-heap,)—has 
been taken by Mrs Fitzwilliam, the excel- 
lent actress of the Adelphi, and Mr. W. H. 
Williams, till lately the comic Atlas of 
Sadler’s Wells, —in ‘* whose immediate 
neighbourhood” the house is situated. They 
have given it the title of “the Royal Cla- 
rence,” and commenced preparations for a 
splendid campaign. The interior is being 
re-decorated, although it was already per- 
haps the handsomest (and about the smal- 
lest) place of public resort in the metropolis. 
The stage fare is to consist principally of light 
vaudevilles, the best thing within the com- 
pass of a minor campaign. 

The rest of the minor theatres are subsist- 
ing chiefly on the successes of the Easter 
week, 








HINDOO THEATRICALS. 
‘Tur Hindoo theatre at Caleutta is no longer 
a mere embryo project : it opened its doors, 
for the first time, to a brillant audienc., on 
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the 28th December, 1831. The perform- 
ances commenced with a selection of scenes 
from the Sanskrit play entitled Uttra Rama 
Cheritra, not, however, in the original, and 
it might be thought more congenial lan- 
guage, but in an English translation, made 
expressly for the occasion by the celebrated 
oriental scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson, 
Esq. whose recent election to the newly 
founded Boden professorship of Sanskrit, at 
Oxford, did so much honour to the mem- 
bers of convocation of that university, and 
excited so much interest throughout the 
learned world. This portion of the enter- 
tainment was followed by part of Shaks- 
peare’s glorious tragedy of Julius Cesar, in 
its original garb. Who shall say after this 
that intellect is not marching as rapidly in 
Asia as in Europe? or who will venture to 
assert, that the Hindoos will always cling 
with tenacity to their ancient prejudicies, 
when newspapers conducted and printed 
by natives are springing up in every part 
of India, and the master-pieces of the 
Swan of Avon find as enthusiastic ad- 
mirers on the banks of Hoogly as on those 
of ‘Thames ? 


——— 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Talleyrand.—M. Talleyrand was enjoying 
his rubber, when the conversation turned 
on the recent union of an elderly lady of 
respectable rank. ‘However could Madame 
de S—— make such a match? a person of 
her birth to marry a valet-de-chambre!” 
“Ah,” replied ‘Talleyrand, “ it was late in 
the game; at nine we don’t reckon honours.” 





Slippery Love.—Thevenard was the first 
singer of his time at Paris, in the operas of 
Lulli. He was more than sixty years old, 
when, seeing a beautiful female slipper in a 
shoemaker’s shop, he fell violently in love, 
unsight, unseen, with the person for whom 
it was made; and having discovered the 
lady, married her. He died at Paris in 
1741, at the age of 72. 

The Humming Bird is a pretty little 
feathered creature no bigger than an over- 
grown wasp; with a black bill no bigger 
than a small needle, and with legs and feet 
in proportion to its body. This creature 
does not wave its wings like other birds 
when it flies, but keeps them in a continued 
quick motion, like bees or other insects; and 
like them makes a continued humming 
noise as it flies. It is very quick in motion, 
and haunts about flowers and fruit like a 
bee gathering honey; making many ad- 
dresses to its delightful objects, by visiting 
them on all sides, and yet still keeps in 
motion, sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other, as often rebounding a foot or 
two back on a sudden, and as quickly re- 
turns again, keeping thus about one flower 
five or six minutes, or more.— Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CuUNNINGHAM'S (Allan) Maid of Elvar, a Poem, 
small 8vo. 6s. 
Cardwell on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 
Svo. 8s. dd. 
Blunt's Hulsean Lectures, for 183], small 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





Mackay’s Shripwreck of the Juno, 12mo, 3s, 


Thomson's Life of Dr. W. Cullan, vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. 

Gorton's Population Returns for 1531, 8vo. 6s. 

Buds and Blossoms, or Stories of Real Children, 
18mo. half-bound, 2s. 

Roscoe's Novelists’ Library, vol. 11, (Tristram Shandy, 
vol, 1,) 12mo. 6s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, vol. 29, (Plutarch, vol. 7,) 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

OS A of the Currency Question, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Parmeter’s Village Lectures, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

My Station and its Duties, }Smo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

The Democrat, a Novel, 3 vols. small 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d. 

Irving's(Washington) NewSketch BOok, (‘The Alham- 
bra,) 2 vols. Svo. lf, 4s. 

Hogg’s Queer Book, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Klosterheim, or the Masque, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Surrrenne’s Petit Cours de Francaise, 1Smo, bds, 4s. 

Key to Ditto, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Newland on Irish Tithes, ]12mo. 3s. 

An Offering of Sympathy to Bereaved Parents, ]1Smo. 
2s. 6d. 

Skurray’s Shepherd’s Garland, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Stoward’s Evidences of the Christian Religion, 8vo, 
73. 6d. 

Hansard’s Vebates, vol. 7, (4th vol. of the sessions 
1831,) Svo. 1d. 10s. 

Three Nights in a Life Time and Iris Hainlach, Do- 
mestic Tales, small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Robertson's Conversations on Surgery, 8vo. 6s. 

The Byron Gallery, Part 1, royal 8vo. 4s. 6d.; 4to. 
63. 6d., 4to, India proofs, 7s. 6d. ; before letters, 
10s. 6d. 

Missions in Labrador, ]8mo. 8s. 

Forster's Facts on Epidemic, Svo. 5s, 6d, 

Aldis’s Nature and Cure of Glandular Diseases, 8vo, 
53. 

Cloquet’s Surgical Pathology, 12mo. 83s, 6d, 











Price 1s. with numerous Engravings by Seymour, 


PME COMIC MAGAZINE.  [No. 2.] 


For the present month, 


MAY 
now be had, by order, of all Booksellers in ‘Town and 
Country. 
*,* A new Edition of No. I. is also read-y. 
WiILviaAm Kipp, 223, Regent Street. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Under the Patronage of the Kino, Established 1810. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Aug. 2, 1827. 
Hk TWENTY-THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY DINNER will take place in FREE- 

MASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, May 12. 

Lord Francis LEveson Gower in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
The Earl of Grosvenor The Earl of Surrey 

Samuel Angel, Kgeq. Henry Josi, Esq. 

Geo. Basevi. jun? Esq. Charles Knight, Esq. 

William Boxall, Esq. John Lee, Esq. 

Robt. Branston, sq. Richard Lloyd, Esq. 

H. P. Briggs, Esq. R.A. Nevill Oliver, Esq. 

Charles Brookbanks, Esq. | William Sams, Esq. 

Capt. Chamier, R.N. Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 

G. Cruikshank, Esq. James Stark, Esq. 

Henry Davidson, Esq. F. Tayler, ESq. 

John Dickenson, Esq. P, Turngrelli, Esq. 

Wm. Croft Fish, Esq. C. B, Wall, Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Griffith, Esq. 

Tickets may be had of the Stewards, at the Bar of 
the Tavern, and of the Secretary, 112, Mount Street, 

Grosvenor Square. Dinner on table at Half-past Five 

for Six precisely. Joun MARTIN, Sec. 


THE KING'S VISIT TO GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL. 
Hk CASKET, No. 283, for May 11, 
1832, (Price only ONK PeéNNy,) will be embel- 
lished with a very fine ENGRAVING, on a large 
scale, of the above splendid Spectacle, from a Draw- 
ing taken at the time, expressly for THE CASKET, 
by Mr. ROBERT CRUIKSHANK., 

The Casket is published in Weekly Numbers, at 
One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, at Fourpence only, 
printed on fine paper, and hot-pressed, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. 

“4 collection of tales, anecdotes, feux-d’esprits, 
&c. iilustrated with an infinite variety of engravings.” 
—The Sun. 

‘There are many gems in this Casket.”—Bell's 
New Weekly Messenger. 

** Mindis marching, and the cheapness of this pub- 
lication {3s a proof of it, We commend The Casket 
to the lovers of cheap pertodicals.”"—Morning Ad- 
vertiser. 

‘Embellished with magnificent wood-cuts,’’— Lite- 
rary Guardian, 

‘‘In The Casket we néver read one objectionable 
word,.’’*—Athensum. 

Sold by B. StRiii, 20, Paternoster Row; G. Ber- 
GER, Holywell Breet j and, on order, of all Venders 
of Periodicals, 














MISS EDGEWORTH'’S TALES AND NOVELS, 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, WITH SUPERB 
ENGRAVINGS, 


On the \st of May was published, vol. }, price 5s., 
uniform in size and appearance with the Waverley 
Novels and Lord Byron’s Life and Works. ‘To be 
completed in 18 monthly volumes, 


PPE TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
EDGEWORTH. 

The Drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of 
the most engaging writer of the age, are wholly by 
Harvey, and engraved by Charles Rolls, Goodal, H, 
Robinson, Bact, &c. in the most tinished style of ex- 
cellence ; each volume to contain a Frontispiece and 
Vignette ; and the work will be bound in a cloth ma.- 
nufactured and embossed for the purpose, and lettered 
in gold, 

To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of 
Ireland, and give to native character all its hdmdur 
and truth, Mr. Harvey visited many of its districts, 
and has thus been able to introduce into his talented 
sketches, living character and much of the wild and 
beautiful scenery of the country. 

*,* Sir Wad@r Scott, in his general preface to the 
first volume of the Waverly novels, thus alludes to 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings ; with such valuable testi. 
mony to her merits, and her long established fame, 
the publishers have been urged to place an edition of 
her works, in form and size, by the side of the most 
popular book that was ever published :— 

** Without being so presumptuous as to hope to 
emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact, which pervade the works of my ac- 
complished friend, I felt that something might be 
attempted for my own country, of the same kind with 
that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved 
for Ireland,—something which might introduce her 
natives to those of the sister kingdom, in a more 
favourable light than they had been placed hitherto, 
and tend to procure sympathy for their virtues, and 
indulgence for their foibles.” 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful 
revision and correction by the author. 

The First Volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and 
Irish Bulls, is illustrated with fine Engravings by H. 
Robinson and I, Cook, 

London: printed for BALDWIN and CRraAnpock, 
Paternoster Row, and other Proprietors. 











PROSPECTUS OF THE “TRUE SUN,” 

YHE “TRUE SUN” is the Largest of 

the Evening Newspapers. 

In the “TRUE SUN” more care is bestowed on 
condensing and arranging matters of fact—incidents 
—news, in short—than any other Daily Paper has yet 
attempted. 

The advantage of such an arrangement, (involving, 
as that arrangement does, an immense amount of 
labour,) are, that the “TRUE SUN” contains a 
greater mass of News, and, at the same time, reserves 
a larger space for commentaries on passjng events, 
than any other Evening Paper. 

The Parliamentary Reports are most elaborately 
condensed, All that may be brilliant in the debates,— 
all that may be valuable, essentially or accidentally,— 
is preserved. That large mass of reported matter, 
which, on the other hand, has no claim on the atten- 
tion of the general reader, is reduced to dimensions 
commensurate with its value. 

By the arrangements which I have made, the 
“TRUE SUN” will, in procuring and diffusing in- 
telligence, outstrip all its contemporaries. I have been 
no less successful, in securing the assistance of some 
of the ablest writers in England, on all those subjects 
in the discussion of which the public feels an interest. 

The politics of the “TRUE SUN” will be the 
politics of Reform,—the interests which it will advo- 
cate will be the great interests of the Nation. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to observe, that 
respecting and admiring, as I do, the talent and prin- 
ciple of several of the conteniporaries of the “* TRUE 
SUN,” I shall not shrink from subjecting it to com- 
parison with any of them in any department; and I 
may contidently promise, that the “ TRUE SUN” 
shall continue to exhibit certain teatures of excellence 
to which no other Evening Paper aspires. 

PATRICK GRANT, 
OrFice, 366, SrRAND, LONDON. 








London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the Orrick, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND, 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
2], Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 6], Wardour Street; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 








